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INTERCOURSE 
DID WI 


BETWEEN ENGLAND 
IMPORT OUR 


AND 
OLD 


LITERARY 
THE CONTINENT: 
WOOD BLOCKS? 


There is a subject which I have long wished 


to see “ tapped” (to use a favourite expression of 


Horace Walpole) in the columns of “ N, & Q."”— 
I mean the literary intercourse which formerly 
existed between England and the Continent. I 
know but one gentleman competent to do it jus- 
tice, —from his familiarity with the literature 
not only of his own country and that of the other 
states of the Continent, but from his knowledge 
of that of England, which lone residence 
among us has almost made his own,—I mean the 
distinguished ambassador from Belgium, Monsieur 
Van de Weyer. As, however, there seems at pre- 
sent little prospect of our obtaining from that gen- 
tleman the fruits of his researches upon this point, 
I venture attention to facts 
nected with it which I have met with, in the hope 
that others better qualified to pursue the inquiry 
will follow my lead. 

At the close of the last and the commencement 
of the present century, the writings of the Abbé 
de la Rue and others contributed very largely to 
show the obligations which English Literature 
owed to that of France: and what the Abbe de la 
Rue so well commenced has since been completed 
by the labours of many other distinguished French 
antiquaries. 

W hat owe to Italian Literature 
yet been but imperfectly developed. Chaucer's 
Knight's Tale is supposed to have been originally 
a mere translation of the Thesetda ot 
This is, I believe, an error, but one which I will 
not now stop to discuss. Chaucer himself tells 
us of his Clerke’s Tale that he obtained it from 
Petrarch : — 


his 


to eall some con- 


we has as 


. ° 
Bock accio. 


“ T wol you tell a tale, which that I 

Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk.” 
And we know that he translated one, at least, of 
Petrarch’s sonnets into English. But had Chaucer 
any obligations to the literature of Germany or 
the Low Countries? One of his lost works is the 
Book of the Lion. Was this a translation of 
Hartman von Aue’s Ritter mit der Lowe ? for we 
know that Hartman, who was a contemporary of 
Chaucer, visited England. Whether Peter Such- 
enwirt, the German Herald of the fourteenth 
century, whose Poems were edited by Primissier 
at Vienna in 1827, did the same, we know not; 
but among those poems is one respecting Hans 
von ‘Traun, who was in the service of Edward IIL.* 
at the battle of Crecy. 


There is a chronic 
M1. during h yurn in 


le of the transactions of Edward 
Vlanders in the year 1340, 
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Of the literary intercourse between England 
and Germany a curious instance is that which, I 
believe, I first brought under the notice of the 
English public in my Letter to the late Thomas 
Amyot, Esq., on the Connexion between the Early 
English and Early German Drama,—a_ paper 
written for the Society of Antiquaries on the oc- 
casion of Prince Albert’s being admitted a mem- 
ber, and printed, not in the Arch@ologia, but in 
the New Monthly Magazine for January, 1841, at 
the special request of its then editor,—the wittiest 
F.S.A. the world ever saw,—the late Theodore 
Hook. 

Other instances of such literary intercourse are 
no doubt to be found. But it is not very easy to 
distinguish that for which we are indebted to 
Germany, from what we owe to the Low Coun- 
tries. Reynard the Fox clearly came to us from 
the latter. The Merry Jest of a Man that was 
called Hawleglas, probably through the same me- 
But Doctor Faustus immigrated from Ger- 
many, and the Priest of Kalenberg, that curious 
companion to Eulenspiegel, trom the same coun- 
try. 

Caxton’s residence in the Netherlands, and 
the enormous influence which his introduction of 
the art of printing exercised over our national 
literature, combined with the intimate commercial 
relations which existed between the two countries, 
to say nothing of community of religious feeling * 
may well account for the literary interchange 
which was carried on for so long a period between 
us. For that the influence was not always on one 
side there is evidence in the translation into 
Dutch of works which were popular in England. 
For instance, I have in my possession, though I 
cannot lay my hand upon it at this moment for 
the purpose ot giving its exact title, a Dutch ver- 
sion of Joseph Swetman’s Arraignment of Lewd, 
Idle, Froward, and Unconstant Women, which was 
published at London in 1620. 

These few hints may draw the attention of some 
readers of “N. & Q.,” possessed of more know- 
ledge and more leisure than I have, to a rich field 
of literary history, which well deserves cultiva- 
tion; and I only hope that they will not be de- 
terred by thinking that, from the small gleanings 
which I have made, the harvest which would be 
the result of all their labour would be a poor one. 


dium. 


written at the time, and first printed from the original 
manuscript at Gent in 1840. The title is “ Van den 
derden Edewart Coninc van Engelant Rymkronyk ge- 
schryven omtrent het jaer 1547, door Jan de Kleerk van 
Antwerpen en uitgegeven met aentakinengen door J. F. 
Willems.” At the end are several original charters of 
Edward, said to be first printed from the originals. 

* I have for obvious reasons not alluded to the early 
versions of the Scriptures printed in the Low Countries, or 
to the English political and theological Tracts which are 
known to have been furtively printed there for distribution 
in England. 








But there is another question closely connected 
with the present, which, to the best of my belief, 
has never yet been discussed by any writer on the 
history of literature or art in England. Where 
did we get our early woodcuts from? Were they 
imported ? If so, were they second-hand blocks, 
or were they executed specially for the printers 
by whom they were used? ‘T'wo or three years 
since I had occasion to make a reference to the 
Collection of Roxburghe Ballads in the British 
Museum, I had found what I wanted, and was 
amusing myself by examining the various wood- 
cuts by which they are illustrated, when I was 
joined by the late Mr. Kemble, whose attention I 
dire cted to the various styles of art, Italian, Ger- 
man, Flemish, &e by which the woodcuts at the 
heads of the different ballads were distinguished, 
and he fully agreed with me that the question as 
to the source from which our earlier woodcut 
illustrations of the ballads * were derived was 
one well deserving of investigation. 

Shortly afterwards 1 had the opportunity of 
purchasing a copy of the well-known old German 
poem, the Heldenbuch. It is a small folio printed 
in 1560, of which the title is as follows: Das 
Heldenbuch welchs auffs new Corrigiert und gebes- 
sert ist, mit schonen Figuren geziert. Gedruckt zu 
Franckfurdt am Mayn, durch Weygand Hand, und 
Sygm und Feierabendt. 

I'he worthy publishers, when they produced 
this edition, did their best to make their book 
attractive. Perhaps it was one of the Christ- 
mas Books of the year 1560. Be that as it may, 
it is profusely illustrated with wood blocks, there 
being nearly two hundred impressions in the 
book; although, as some of the cuts do duty in 
different parts of the volume, there are probably 
not above seventy or eighty distinct engravings. 
The blocks are all about 2 inches high, and 24 
or 2} inches broad. They correspond exactly 
with some wood blocks which must be familiar to 
the readers of “ N. & Q.,” I mean those by which 
the small 12mo, English Chap-books are illus- 
trated. I say correspond with, which is certainly 
true of many of them—for the woodcuts in some 
of our Chap-books are mere copies of some in the 
Heldenbuch; while I have no doubt a diligent in- 
vestigator would find proofs that many of the 
original blocks from the Jleldenbuch were used in 
the Chap-books of this country. I will give in- 


* In my friend Mr. Collier’s interesting volume, A 
Book of Roxburge Ballads, will be found a number of fac- 
similes of such woodcuts as used to be prefixed to the old 
broadsides themselves. One of these, at p. 146., repre- 
sents a Fool with a quantity of geese strung round his 
girdle, and holding two others by the neck in his left 
hand This has nothing to do with the ballad to which 
itis prefixed in the Roxburghe Collection, but represents 
an incident in the life of the German Fool Claus Narr, 
ind exists as a frontispiece to the Volkshuch in which his 
history is related, 
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stances of both. In a little 12mo. History of the 
Seven Champions, without date, but marked on 
the title-page “ Ninth Edition,” and “ printed for 
L. Hawes & Company at the Red Lion in Pater 
Noster Row” and others, we have a woodcut re- 
presenting a knight passing over a plank to a ship 
in which he is embarking. The costume is Ger- 
man, and it is a coarse but very unmistakeable 
copy of a woodcut at the verso of folio 44. of the 
Heldenbuch. In the same way, in a Chap-book 
edition of Fortunatus, without date, “ printed by 
and for T. Norris at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge,” at p.118., we have a woodcut representing 
a knight and lady, possibly a queen (for she wears 
a coronet), seated at table, with an old woman 
bringing in to them a cup, the cover of which she 
is lifting off: this is a copy of one which occurs 
twice in the Heldenbuch, namely, at pp. 25. and 32. 
While in the same edition of Fortunatus, at p. 159, 
we have a woodcut representing a knight or per- 
son in authority, accompanied by three others 
waiting, while a fifth is unlocking the arched 
door of a dungeon or cellar. This block, which is 
greatly wormed, is, I am inclined to believe, the 
identical block which figures in the Heldenbuch at 
p- 135. 

I could add other instances, but having, as I 
trust, said enough to call attention to the subject, 
I leave it to be treated by abler hands. 

Wituiam J. Toons. 





GUANO: THE KOORIA-MOORIA ISLANDS. 

Some controversy is active at the present mo- 
ment, as to the priority of discovery, claimed by 
certain parties respectively, of the deposits of guano 
on these solitary rocks at the western entrance to 
the Persian Gulf. So far as the modern visitants 
have turned their inquiries to practical account 
by the actual removal of the substance they have 
discovered, they are entitled to merit. But it has 
been known for more than five hundred years 
that these islands possessed the rare combination 
of incidents essential to the production of guano 
in any locality. In the 725th year of the Hegira, 
which corresponds to our date of A.p, 1324-5, the 
Moorish traveller Abu Abd Mohammed Ibn Abd- 
allah El Lawati, better known by his surname, 
Ibn Batuta, set out from Tangier to perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and in the course of his long 
wanderings, extending over the eight-and-twenty 
years which followed, he sailed from Zafar (the 
farthest. city in Yemen) for Ormus, and an inci- 
dent in this voyage is thus described by him, I 
quote from the French version of Defrémery and 
Sanguinetti, which has been made from a more 
complete MS. of the Arabic text than that used 
by Lee in his translation for the Oriental Fund :— 

“Nous voyageames encore quatre jours depuis le port 
de Hacic: ensuite nous arrivames a la montagne Loum’an 
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* * * Nous nous embarquames de nouveau, et apres 
deux jours, nous arrivames & (‘ile des Oiseaux, qui est dé- 
pourcue de population. Nous jetames l’ancre, nous mon- 
tames dans lile, et nous la trouvames remplie d’oiseaux 
ressemblant aux moineaux, mais plus gros que ceux-ci. 
Les gens du navire appartérent des ceufs, les firent cuire 
et les mangerent. Ils se mirent & chasser ces mémes 
oiseaux, et en prirent un bon nombre, qu’ils firent cuire 
aussi, sans les avoir préalablement égorgés, et ils les 
mangerent. Il y avait, assis & mon coté, un marchand de 
Vile de Massirah, qui habitait Zafar, et donc le nom était 
Moslim. Je le vis manger ces oiseaux avec les matelots, 
et je lui reprochai une telle action. Il en fut tout hon- 
teux, et il me répondit. ‘Je croyais qu’ils leur avaient 
coupe la gorge.” Apres cela, il se tint éloigné de moi, par 
effet de la honte, et il ne m’appréthait que lorsque je 
l’appelais.” 

The “ile des Oiseaux” was one of the Kooria- 
Mooria group; and it will be seen from Ibn Ba- 
tuta’s description that, in addition to being situated 
in an almost rainless region, these islands present 
the other conditions essential to the presence of 
euano—a multitudinous resort of sea-fowl, and a 
destitution of other living inhabitants, 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


MEDICINE. 


The year just expired is the wra of a very con- 
siderable change in the medical arrangements of 
the country, which has been made almost without 


notice. Attention enough has been directed to | 


the medical act as a whole, to its machinery for 
preventing fraudulent assumption of titles, to its 
new Medical Council, to the hardship of making 
established practitioners pay a heavy fee for being 
written down in a book. Nor have the lighter 
features of the subj ct been neglected : it has been 
duly noticed that there is a clause under which the 
medical man is enabled to recover, but that there 
is no such clause for the patient, who is left in this 
matter to the doctor’s discretion, as heretofore. But 
the great recognition of private judgment, and the 
downfall of collegiate authority, has hardly ob- 
tained a passing notice, even from the colleges 
themselves. 

It has always been taken that the aspirant for 
a medical diploma, in answering the questions pro- 
pos d to him, was showing be lief as well as hnow- 
ledge: without binding himself to every detail, 
he was considered as holding, in the main, by the 
system under which he had been educated, and as 
engaging to regulate his practice accordingly. 
And thus it has several times happened, of late 


years, that candidates who have been known to | 


intend to follow a path, or pathy, different from 
that of the colleges, have either been refused their 
diplomas, or have been abused as fraudulent per- 
sons in the medical journals. All excuse for this 
kind of charge is now at an end. The recent me- 
dical act empowers the Privy Council to deprive 
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of its function any examining body which, after 
one warning from the Medical Council, shall per- 
sist in making the examination or the’ certificate a 
test of belief in any medical or surgical theory. 
From the history of the repeated attempts to ob- 
tain a medical bill, it appears that, in the early 
stages, there was a strong disposition on the part 
of the profession to try to make all that they call 
quackery illegal and punishable ; that in the later 
stages there was a conviction that any such at- 
tempt was hopeless, and that all that could be 
successfully proposed would be the punishment of 
those who should announce themselves under false 
titles. This reasonable measure has been carried. 
Again, in several of the later bills, a clause has 
been inserted prohibiting any medical or surgical 
opinion from being made a ground of expulsion 
from the profession : but nothing so strong as the 
clause above alluded to was ever hinted at before. 
This clause was not in the bill sent up by the Com- 
mons : it was introduced in the Lords without ex- 
citing any public attention. It was then received 
in the Commons with a remark that it was meant 
for the protection of homeopathy, and a laugh ; 
and so it passed. Never before was a principle 
upset so easily, 

All bodies which are deprived of the power of 
imposing opinion and belief gain at least as much 
as those who are relieved of their control. In the 
present instance, what is called regular education 
becomes morally imperative upon those who intend 
to follow what is called irregular practice. In the 
times gone by, one who was to be a quack might 
reasonably object to frequent a medical school : 
he might be deterred by the feeling that he 
would be supposed to be making a fraudulent use 
of the teaching of that school. But no such im- 
pediment now exists, even to his presenting him- 
self for examination. The anatomy, the physio- 
logy, the surgery, the diagnosis of disease, the 
chemistry, and the materia medica, of the existing 
schools, are requisite to be known by the fol- 
lowers of all systems. The practice of medicine, 
or mode of treating disease, is the only field of 
difference. Until regular schools are founded for 
the education of medical dissenters, it will b« 
difficult to believe in the competency of any per- 
son who has not sought the common knowledge in 
those which already exist. To which it must be 
added, that in no other way can the noncon- 
formist produce sufficient proof that he has given 
to the system which has time and numbers in its 
favour all that time and numbers can demand in 
our day — attentive examination, 

The old distinetion of regular and irregular 
practitioner — regular medical man and quack 
eall it what you will, which the law has now put in 
course of abolition, dates from the old Egyptia 
This distinction, as we all know, consists in fol 


lowing or not following a course laid down by 








authority. Brucker cites the following from Dio- 
dorus Siculus (1. i. ¢. 28.): — 

“ Non licebat enim in Agypto medicis ex artis et ra- 
tionis regulis medicamenta prescribere: sed, teste Dio- 
doro, medicinam ex lege scripta faciebant, et per multos 
ab antiquo medicos illustres concinnatam applicabant. 
Si leges, quas sacri codicis [qui apud nos Pharmacopeia 
vocatur } lectio tradebat, secute wgroto sanitatem reddere 
nequibant, culpa vacabant, et impunes abibant; sin con- 
tra prescriptum egissent, capitis judicium sabibant. Nam 
medendi rationem longo temporis usu observatam, et ab 
optimis artificibus ordinatam, paucos ingenio et solertia 
superaturos legislator censuit. Ita Diodorus: ex cujus 
verbis patet, non licuisse medicis, rationem et experien- 
tiam in medendo duces sequi, sed ad eam potissimum 
medendi formam et prescriptum fuisse obligatos, quod 
sub Hermetis nomine sacerdotes commendabant.” 

This is quite enough to show that our system is 
the old Egyptian system. The Egyptian Hermes, 
called Trismegistus, is clearly the prototype of legi- 
timate medicine, formed by the union of the two 
Colleges and the Hall: which entirely refutes the 


slander that Cerberus, the janitor of the kingdom of 


death, is the source of derivation. Diodorus says, 
indeed, that the Egyptian physicians used magical 
incantations, which may seem to militate against 
the connexion. But on this point there is some- 
thing to be said. Our modern physicians have 
always written their prescriptions in a character 
which no layman ever deciphered ; and with sym- 
bols which, if not cabalistic, raise the difficulty, 
What else can they be? It is commonly sup- 
posed that they use no art of concealment except 
eacography : but the frankness with which they 
admit this supposition has a tendency to raise 
doubt. Ihave long suspected that they write in 
Coptic ; and that they thus conceal the magic in- 
cantations which Diodorus attributes to their pre- 
decessors. But the point is not settled, even in 
my mind: and, should I be wrong, I beg of them 
to consider whether, in order to prevent such sus- 
picions as I entertain, to say nothing of other 
good purposes, it would not be desirable to adopt 
a fair and clear formation of English letters, and 
to leave such performances as theirs have hitherto 
been to the cat who has chanced to dip her claws 
in the inkstand. A. De MorGay. 





RICHARD SAVAGE, 


Although I fear the accompanying notice may 
not throw any light on the subject, so well and 
interestingly discussed by Mr. Moy Tuomas in 
several recent articles in “ N. & Q.,” 
in many respects. The individual referred to is 
designated similarly to the poet, who, on his first 
appearance in print in 1717, takes the appellation 
of “Mr. Richard Savage.” 
an uncommon one in Scotland, it is likely that he 
was an Englishman, and perhaps connected legiti- 
mately or illegitimately with the Earl Rivers, in 
whose family Richard was a common name. 
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the registers of the parish of Aberlady, in East 
Lothian, is the following entry : — 

“ November 13, 1709. M® Richard Savage and M*™ 
Barbara Sinclair gave up their names for marriage. Cau- 
tioner for the man, Lufnes, and for the woman, John 
Sinclair, Dt of Physick. Married December 3.” 

If this relates to the poet, it would clearly dis- 
connect him with Richard Smith, who was born 
in January 1696-7, and make him older than he 
is supposed to have been, founding on his own 
statement that he was born in 1697-8. It is true 
the above-mentioned person seems to have been 
of higher rank tltn the unfortunate poet, whose 
history is a blank previous to 1717. The prefix, 
“ Mr. or Master,” was used in Scotland to designate 
a member of a learned profession, or one having 
had a liberal education.* The alliance was a good 
one, Miss Sinclair being apparently one of the 
very ancient family of Sinclair, or St. Clair, of 
Hudmandston, as may be deduced from the names 
of the cautioners,—one of whom, “ Lufnes,” was 
Adam Durham of Lufnes, the husband of a daughter 
of a younger brother of that house, and the other, 
Dr. Sinclair, a cadet of the same. On the suppo- 
sition of the identity of the two Richards, this tie 
might have been broken under such circumstances 
as to make it advisable to bury it in oblivion. It 
is remarkable that Richard Portlock, the husband 
of Anne Portlock, under whose charge Richard 
Smith was at one time placed, is said, in 1697, to 
have gone to Scotland. Might he not have met 
with this Richard Savage in that country, and 
given him such information as to lead him to per- 
sonate the deceased son of Lady Macclesfield ? It 
is also a strange coincidence that the person who 
lost his life in the drunken tavern squabble, which 
nearly consigned the poet to the executioner in 


1727, bore the name of Sinclair. RK. R. 
We insert R. R.’s Note, although it only shows that 
there was a person of the same Christian and surname as 


the poet living in Scotland in the year 1709.—Ep. } 


EARLY USE OF COAL, 


Doubtless coal was used in prehistoric times; 
yet, strange to say, the earliest printed record of 
its application to smelting purposes is to be found 
in the Metallum Martis of Dudley, a work which 
appeared so recently as the year 1619. Dudley 
and his contemporary ironmasters were com- 


* Johnson savs of Savage, “it is remarkable that the 
writings of a man of little education and little reading 
have an air of learning scarcely to be found in any other 


performance.” Of course, the Doctor wrote this in th 

belief of Savage’s statements; but is it not more likely 
that he had had some kind of learned education? How 
happened it that he never mentioned the place where, or 
the name of the person with whom, he lived before and 
after the death of the putative Mrs. Lloyd, and previous 
to his appearance on the stage of letters? 
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pelled by the stringent timber acts of Elizabeth 
(A.p. 1558-81) to substitute some other combus- 
tible for wood in the reduction of iron ores: hence 
their adoption of coal. But its use, in that re- 
spect, was simply a revival of a very ancient prac- 
tice. ‘To what nation, then, are we indebted for 
the discovery of the economical properties of coal ? 
Fashion or prejudice would refer it, as a matter 
of course, to the Romans; and, I think, with in- 
justice 

The extent and success of Roman mining ar 
indisputable facts. Before their conquest of Bri- 
tain, the Romans had had very considerable ex- 
perience in smelting and metallurgical operations 
in general. According to Pliny (N. H., xxxiv. 
4.), the senate strictly prohibited the working of 
all mines in Italy, so long as the tributary states 
could furnish the necessary quantum of metals. 
By this regulation an enormous revenue (as 
judged from the sums paid into the Zrarium, or 
public treasury), was derived from the various 
mines in the empire scattered throughout Spain, 
France, Illyricum, Sardinia, Greece, and Africa 
(vide Strabo x., Polyb. xxxiv. 9., and Liv. xxxiv. 
21.). But in all their mining returns (to use a 
modern phrase), there is not the remotest allusion 
to the mineral which we call coal. 

Neither natural nor mechanical difliculties de- 
terred the Romans from prosecuting their search 
after, and winning minerals: on the contrary, 
they appear to have been well acquainted with 
the methods of sinking shafts, driving adits, or 
levels, &c., as may be concluded from their exten- 
sive labours in the Pyrenees (Vicdessas), and in 
Spain (Carthago Nova), as well as in Britain. 
And, naturally enough, they profited largely by 
the mining experience of other nations. Thus, 
the perfect system of draining mines (indicative, 
by the way, of deep workings), was borrowed by 
them, says Diodorus, from the Spaniards, B.c. 216, 
who used the Egyptian cochleans, or pumps, in- 
vented by Archimedes. 

If we consider, in the next place, the geogra- 
phical distribution of coal within the limits of the 
Roman empire, we shall find that mineral both 
abundant and well-developed (sometimes, indeed, 
out-cropping), not only in Italy, but also in Spain, 
France, Belgium, and Sardinia: in some instances 
in close proximity to mines which were worked 
under licence of the senate, Yet, as before in- 


timated, there is no trace or evidence whatever of 


its having been raised, much less employed as an 
operative and domestic fuel, either by the Romans 
themselves, or by any of their tributaries. 

In Britain it was otherwise. There are indu- 
bitable proofs that our forefathers used coal both 
in their dwellings and in their bloomeries; and, 
most probably, long anterior to the advent of the 
Romans. The shrewd surmises of Horsley ( Brit. 
Rom, 209.) and Lysons (Hist, Cumb., S Mary- 
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port,”) have been recently and most fully con- 
firmed by Mr. Bruce in his Roman Wall (pp. 432— 
434.). The last-mentioned distinguished archeo- 
logist relates that, 


“In nearly all the stations of the line (i. e. of Severus’s 
Wall) the ashes of mineral fuel have been found; in some 
i store of unconsumed coal has been met with. . ... In 


several places the source whence the mineral was pro- 


cured can be pointed out; but the most extensive work- 








ings I have heard of are in the neighbour! 1 of Grindon 
Lake, near Sewingshields. Not long ago a shaft was 
sunk with a view of procuring the coal, which was supposed 
to be below the surface; the proprietor soon found that, 


1] 


although coal had been there, it was all removed Che 
ancient workings stretched beneath the bed of the Lake.” 

Similar vestiges of the primitive use of coal in 
this country have been discovered in various other 
localities (vide Musgrave’s Belg. Brit., cap. xiii.). 

From these interesting particulars, it may be 
fairly inferred that the Romans derived their 
knowledge of the value of coal, both as a domestic 
and operative fuel, from the ancient Britons. We 
have the authority of Strabo (lib. iv.) that iron 
was largely exported from this island (before the 
Julian invasion); and the recent discovery of the 
primitive blast-furnace on Lanchester Common, so 
unlike to anything heretofore known or observed 
in the remains of ancient works on the Continent, 
enables us to determine the means by which that 
trade was maintained. B. 


ARCHZ OLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Allow me to recommend the construction of 
such a map to the Archeological Institute. As 
the first attempt could produce only an imperfect 
sketch it should be lithographed on a large scale, 
and in six or eight portions, in order that local 
antiquaries might conveniently insert their own 
observations. The groundwork is at hand in the 
Ordnance Survey, which in some counties at 
least notices the chief objects ot antig lity. The 
expense could not be great, as, in the first instance, 
minute accuracy would not be required, and no 
modern places need be given, except those which 
might help to fix the position of anti juities in their 
neighbourhood. 

British, Roman, Saxon, and Danish localities, 
whether indicated by camps or ruined buildings, 
or by the discovery of coins, &c., could be dis- 
tinguished by dots of four different colours, which 
would consequently occur, sometimes singly, some- 
times in juxtaposition. Letters, having an as- 
signed value, might also perhaps be added. The 
map, completed by the united labours of many 
observers, could then be published, with an ex- 
planatory key, referring to it by numerals, and 
together they would exhibit what is at present 
known of their subject. They would furnish an 
useful index to an extensive antiquarian library, 
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and would be invaluable to those who have not 
access to many authorities. At a glance they 
would show more clearly than a long memoir what 
portions of the country were chiefly occupied, 
and indeed, to some extent, in what way they 
were occupied by the successive inhabitants or in- 
vaders. I need not enlarge on the advantages to 
archeological, and even to ethnographical, science, 
which would result from the execution of the pro- 


posed map. |e 


Minor Aotes. 


Retreat for Invalided Literary Men.—In this age 
of active Christian charity, and more comprehen- 
sive appreciation of the benefits conferred on the 
community by literature, and by those who cul- 
tivate it as a profession, it seems to indicate rather 
a want of reflection on the subject than want of 
will on the part of a generous public, that there 
should be no places of refuge and retirement for 
the men who have devoted their life-long energies 
to the intellectual elevation and improvement of 
society, but who have failed to derive adequate 
advantage from their talents to guard them against 
want and poverty in their old age. I trust it will 
not be thought a hopeless aim to propose that 
means should be devised to remedy such a lament- 
able state of things, and to provide a permanent 
channel for the benevolent bounty of the wealthy 
and the considerate,—a channel which we see 
existing around us in such comfortable and praise- 
worthy profusion for the support of other de- 
cayed members of our active trading community. 
Perhaps the Editor of “N. & Q.,” who is so 
highly esteemed in the literary world, would not 
object to receive communications intended to 
promote so laudable a design, and to bring it more 
effectually before the world than the present 
writer can do, whose attention has been strongly 
directed to the subject by a recent instance of 
need of such assistance in old age, in the case of 
a learned and worthy individual. Cum Deo! 


Rabelais—In the seventh chapter of Pantagruel 
we have, amongst the “choice books in the library 
of St. Victor,” one called Za Mommerie des Ra- 
batz et Lutins. In commenting on this, Menage 
tells us (Dict. Etym., mot, Rabater), that the Fran- 
ciscans of Amboise had a custom, towards the 
end of Lent, to place a number of small flint 
stones on boards over the timber ceiling of 
their church, and on Ash- Wednesday, as soon as 
the deacon had pronounced those words of the 
Saviour’s Passion at which all fall upon their 
faces, the Novices moved the boards on which the 
stones were placed, and thus caused the rumbling 
salled the “rabast des Cordeliers.” Should not 
the Ash- Wednesday be struck out, and Spy- 
Wednesday be substituted? Certainly the sounds 








referred to must have heen such as are still made 

by sharply clapping the Prayer-books on Good 

Friday. There is no such thing on Ash-Wednes- 

day. J.P. Yarrum. 
Dublin. 


Southey’s “ The Holly Tree.” — Most persons 
are acquainted with his poem on the Holly Tree, 
commencing — 

“ Reader! hast thou e’er chanced to see 
A Holly Tree?” &c., 
but I have never seen it noticed that the cireum- 
stance there mentioned is utterly without founda- 
tion. The poet asserts, that, by a wonderful dis- 
play of Providence, the holly only bears prickly 
leaves where within the reach of cattle browsing. 
Any person may soon satisfy himself of the utter 
groundlessness of this statement. Southey must 
have been a very superficial observer not to have 
seen that the old leaves are everywhere sharp- 
pointed and hard. ‘The young leaves are all soft 
and tender; but equally so at the bottom as at 
the top of the tree. E. K. 


Martinmas Summer, — It appears, from an in- 
teresting letter on the climate of November, 
which has recently appeared in The Times, that 
this month is frequently distinguished by a few 
days of severe cold, such as might occur in Janu- 
ary. The cold season of November in the present 
year [1858] was of unusual length and severity ; 
exceeding in this respect every November for the 
last forty-three years. It rarely happens, however, 
that, whatever may be the depression of the ther- 
mometer, snow falls to any extent in November. 
The month of November is likewise almost in- 
variably distinguished by a few days of bright, 
warm, genial weather, which, from their often 
falling about Martinmas (the 11th), are known 
by the name of “ Martinmas summer;” in French, 
“le petit été de St. Martin.” This year the Mar- 


tinmas summer was delayed till near the end of 


the month. L. 


Window Poetry. — Many of your readers will 
remember an epigram, which was said to have 
been written on the window of an inn about the 
time of her present Majesty's accession, whom 
God long preserve! It deserves conservation at 
your hands : — 

“* The Queen’s with us,’ the Whigs exulting say, 

* For, when she found us in, she let us stay.’ 

It may be so; but give me leave to doubt 

How long she'll keep you, when she finds you out.” 
C. W. B. 

Pilate’s “ What is truth ?” — In Donne's Sermon, 
exxxv. (vol. v, p. 418., in Alford’s edition), occurs 
the following : — 

“ Pilate asked Christ, Quid veritas, What was truth? 
and he might have known if he would have stayed: but, 
Exivit, says the text there, He went out, out to the Jews, 





co 
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and there he could not find it, there he never thought of 
it more.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out the coinci- 
dence with the commencement of Bacon's Essay 
on Truth :— 

“ What is truth? said jesting Pilate, and would not 
stay tor an answer. 

Donne’s Sermon was preached Feb. 16, 1620. 
I suppose there can be little doubt he had Bacon's 
phrase in his mind, when he wrote the passage 
which I have quoted. I do not know whether 
this has been noticed before. S. C. 


Christian Names.— From an inquiry by J. G. 
N. in “ N. & Q.” 2"*S. iii, 508., you have obtained 
a rare collection of cases in which female names 
have been conferred, in baptism, on males. Anne 
seems to have been largely dealt out in this odd 
way, and Mary and others also have been so ap- 
plied. The other day I was looking through an 
old Army List, when my eye flashed on a feminine 
prenomen, which, for uniqueness, eclipses all the 
strange appropriations I have culled from your 
columns. If your readers who are curious on the 
subject will consult the Army List for 1786, they 
will find, under the head of Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, Captain Caroline F. Scott. Fancying 
this was a misprint, carried through a series of 
years, which Captain Caroline Scott did not care 
to rectify, I looked elsewhere for proof, and found 
it reproduced in Wilmot’s Records of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 

It is even more singular to find females desig- 
nated by masculine names. Not long ago, in 
tracing the pedigree of the Viscounts of Kenmure, 
I stumbled on a remarkable instance, perhaps un- 
paralleled in baptismal nomenclature ; inasmuch 
as the son of a nobleman married successively two 
ladies having virile Christian names. In Douglas’ 
Peerage of Scotland, 2nd ed. 1813, the Hon. John 
Gorden of Greenlaw, eldest of Alexander, 
fifth Viscount of Kenmure by his third wife, is 
stated to have married Nicholas, daughter of 
Stewart of Castle Stewart; and by another au- 
thority (Genealogical Tree of the family of Lochin- 
var and Kenmure from the year 1631), he is shown 
to have wedded, secondly, Christian McBurney. 

The Hon. John Gordon succeeded to the estates 
of his father in 1698. These baptismal eccentri- 
cities are therefore old, but still deserving a cor- 


ner in “N, & Q.” M.S. R. 


son 





Sueries. 


OLIVER ST. JOHN. 


Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” assist me 
in the identification of Oliver St. John, called in a 
contemporary document “ Black Oliver St. John 
of Wiltshire,” who in April, 1615, was sentenced in 
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the Star Chamber to a fine of 5000/7. and impri- 


| sonment for life for writing a letter to the Mayor 


| “ of ancient house and name.” 


of Marlborough dissuading him and the inhabit- 
ants of that town from contributing to a Benevo- 
lence? It appears from his trial, as recorded in 
Howell's Collection, vol. ii. 899., that he was a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, and one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Marlborough ; and Bacon, in 
his prosecution speech, speaks of him as a man 
Lord Campbell 
(Ch. Just. ii. 450.) supposes him to be the same 
Oliver St. John who in the reign of Charles I. 
was one of the prominent leaders of the republican 
party in the House of Commons, and who, in 
1640, was made Solicitor-General and afterward 
Lord Chief Justice. The political sentiments and 
general character of the latter would seem to 
agree with the principles of the former. Claren- 
don states that— 

“ He was of Lincoln’s Inn, that he was a man reserved 
and of a dark and clouded countenance, very proud, and 
conversing with very few, and those men of his own hu- 
mour and inclination. That he had been questioned, 
committed, and brought into the Star Chamber many 
years before, with other persons of great name and repu 
tation, for communicating some paper among themselves, 
which some men at that time meant to have extended to 
a design of sedition, but that it being quickly evident 
that the prosecution would not be attended with success, 
they were all shortly after discharged.” 


He states, moreover, that he was “a natural 
son of the House of Bolingbroke.” (Book IIL. 
186.) It will be observed that the historical part 
of this narrative does not agree with the case of 
Mr. St. John in 1615, in which the prosecution 
was quite successful: but if any doubt upon the 
subject could exist, it is completely disposed of 
by Mr. Foss, who shows that the Oliver St. John 
who became Chief Justice born about the 
year 1598, and that he was admitted a pensioner 
of Queen's College, Cambridge, on Aug. 16, 1615, 
being then seventeen years of age. It is highly 
improbable, therefore, that the letter to the Mayor 
of Marlborough could be written by such a lad, 
or that the prosecution of a mere boy would cause 
such anxiety to the King as to cause the trial to 
be deferred until the Lord Chancellor (Egerton), 
who from age and infirmity was upon the point of 
resigning the great seal, could attend the hearing. 
Mr. Foss, however, upon the authority of Harris’ 
Lives, i. 286., states that “ Black Oliver” of 
1615 was Oliver St. John of Lydiard Tregose, 
who in 1622 was created Viscount Grandison. 
It appears to me that Mr. Foss is also mis- 
taken. It is true that Lydiard Tregose is not far 
from Marlborough; but that circumstance, I con- 


was 


| ceive, renders it the more improbable that its 


owner should be residing in the town. The printed 
genealogical accounts which we have of this gen- 
tleman certainly state that in his youth he was 
sent to study the law in the Inns of Court, but, 
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having been engaged in a duel, he was obliged to 
quit the kingdom. He served in the Low Coun- 


tries under the Veres, and was knighted in th 
ign of Queen E t He afterwards distin- 
guished himself in the wars of lreland, and, in 


December, 1605, was made Master of the Ordnance 
in that kingdom, which oflice he continued to hold 
until 1616. He thus spent the early part of the 
reign of James I. in that country; and we find 
him taking a prominent position in the debates in 
the Irish House of Commons in 1613 and 1614. 
Ile seems, however, to have been in England in 
1615; for in October of that year he was so much 
in the confidence of the King as to be entrusted 
with the custody of the Earl of Somerset, and in 
the following April was appointed Lord Deputy 
of Ireland. He could not, therefore, be the same 
person who was prosecuted and received so severe 
a sentence in April, 1615, as Mr. St. John of 
Lincoln's Inn, who is nowhere spoken of as a 
knight. Who, then, was that person? From his 
residence at Marlborough I am inclined to con- 
clude that he was of the Lydiard Tregose family, 
and on referring to the pedigree of that branch 
recorded in the Heralds’ College, I find that John 
St. John had two sons; John, the grandfather of 
Oliver who became Lord Grandison, and Oliver, 
who had a son of his own name. No farther de- 
scent from this last Oliver is shown, but he may 
have been the Oliver of the Star Chamber, or, if 
considered too early, the latter may have been 
his son, and the Lord Chief Justice possibly his | 
grandson. I shall be very glad to receive any 
clue to the elucidation of this interesting historical 
question. It is not unlikely that the municipal 
records or the parish registers of Marlborough 
might afford some information. Even the date of 
the death of “ Black Oliver” would be an impor- 
tant point in proving his identity. 

Joun MacLean. 

Hammersmith. 


Minor Queries. 


Sir Francis Seymour. — I have received the in- 
formation sought in my Query inserted at 2" S, 
vi. 500., from an obliging communication made to 
me direct by the Rev. John Ward, of Wath Rec- 
tory, Ripon. That gentleman has given consider- 
able attention to the elucidation of the Seymour | 
pedigree, and has proved by a copy of the register | 
of the burial of Edward Seymour, Lord Beau- | 
champ, son of the Earl of Hertford, that that 
nobleman died in July, 1612, instead of in January, 
1618-9, as stated in all the printed books. The 
child whose birth was chronicled in 1615, was, 
therefore, the son of Edward Seymour, Lord Beau- 
champ, the grandson of the Earl of Hertford. He 
died before his great-grandfather, for the latter was, 
in 1621, succeeded in his honours by his grandson, | 
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Sir William Seymour, afterwards Duke of Somer- 
set. Can anyone state the date of the death of 
this child ? I believe he did not survive his 
futher, who died Jan. 1619 Joun Macriean, 


Pork and Molasses. — Some years ago this used 
often to be jocularly alluded to as the American 
national dish. Does anybody actually eat such a 
mixture as hot fat pork and treacle? I once, 
when a lad, tasted it, as an experiment, but only 
once. E. K. 


Learned Societies of America.—Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” furnish me with a list of 
the learned Societies at present existing in the 
United States of America, the British American 
possessions, and the Colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain situated elsewhere ? I should also 
be obliged for information on the following heads 
with regard to each society : — 

Date of foundation. 

Size, number, and date of publications. 

Terms of membership. 

I use the term learned society in a wide sense. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


Lowe Family.—I should be obliged for any in- 
formation respecting the family of Lowe, of the 
neighbourhood of Grantham, co. Lincoln. Sir 
Hudson Lowe, of St. Helena fame, was a member 
of this family, as also (1 have reason to believe) 
was Geo. Lowe, Master-Gardener to George II. 
The latter died in 1758, and mentions in his will 
his brother, Hudson Lowe, but does not state his 
residence or profession. R. C. W. 


Operation for Cataract.— Who introduced the 
operation for the cataract ?—In Lettres familicres 
écrites d'Italie en 1739-1740, par Charles de 
Brosses, I read (page 3.):— 

“ Je m’amusai, pendant mon séjour, & voir l’opération 
singuliére d'un médecin Anglais, nommé Taylor, qui dte 
le crestallin de leeil en fourcant dans la cornée ou le 
blane de l’eeil un petit fer pointu d’un demi-pied de long. 
Cette opération, que l'on nomme lever, ou plutoét baisser la 
cataracte, est extrémement curieuse, et fut faite avec beau- 
coup d’adresse par cet homme, qui me parut d’ailleurs 


un grand charlatan.” 
H, F. B. 


The Vales of Red Horse and White Horse.— 
May I solicit some reader of “ N. & Q.” to give 
information of the situation as regards the parishes, 
the proprietors of the land, and the dimensions, 
of these representations of the horse cut in pas- 
ture? The red horse is in Warwickshire near 
Tysoe. Of figures of white horses there are I be- 
lieve two in Wilts, one near Calne, called Cherril 
White Horse, which is the most conspicuous of 
any, and which I have seen on a clear day from 
high ground at Kingscote, Gloucestershire, I 
should think full thirty miles, Of the locality of 
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the other I am not aware. Another likeness of a 
white horse is near Lambourne, Berkshire, and 
known as the Berkshire White Horse, and which 
perhaps is the largest of all. CABALLARIUS. 


Selwoodshire.—In Ethelwerd’s Chronicle, Bohn's 


edition, p. 14., it is said, 
«4, p, 709, Four years afterwards died the holy Bishoy 
Aldhelm, bv whose wonderful art were com 1 the 
rds which are 1 ud, and | bishopr \ th 
vince which i vy called Selwoodshire [ Sherborne }.” 
In Asser’s Life of Alfred, ib. p. 62., it is said :— 
Also t th w ufter East he (Alf 
I tot tol ti rt t t br - 
ton | rill in W \ 1 in th i t of 
the vd which is called Selwood, which means in Latin 
Silra maqna, the Great Wood, but in British Coit-mawr.” 


Another foot-note says : — 
1 Forest led from Frome to Burham, and 


mu t one time.” 


exten 


* Selwo 





was probably 

Can any of your readers afford any information 
as to what Selwoodshire comprehended ? why it 
was called in the Chronicle a province? or any 


local or other information connected with the 
subject, and who are the authorities ? 


ANGLo-SAxon, 


Napoli m I. ——In Scot's Magazine, 
Ixix., p. 763., is a paragraph, announcing that — 


1807, vol. 


Mis 








*The University of Leipzig has resolved henceforth to 
call by the name of Nay n that group of stars which 

s between the girdle and the sword of Orion; and a 
numerous deputation of the University was appointed to 
present the * Conqueror’ with a map of the group so 
named!” 


Query. Was this resolution performed? T. P. 

Oysters. — Can any of your readers direct me to 
any publication in regard to the cultivation and 
management of oysters? or on the law of property 
in oyster-beds, and the means of protecting them ? 
Is there more than one kind of edible oyster ? 


I. P. O. 
Argyllshire. 


Orders of Monks. —Is there any work, English 
or foreign, which contains an accurate list of all 
the Orders of monks and friars which exist, or 
have ever existed ? together with an account of the 
origin or institution of each, and of their distine- 
tive dresses, rules, and objects ? STYLitEs. 


Rubens'’s Great Picture at Antwerp.—Can you 
inform me whether there is anything known of 
the injury of Rubens’s great picture at Antwerp, 
mentioned in the following extract ? — 

“ But when Sathan had performed this wicked tragedy 
before spoken of, vet he began a new, toshew the munckes 
what he was further able to doe, he began to play a com- 
medy with a great picture that was hangde within the 
church, that had bin made by one of the rarest or excel- 
in in the whole countreys, whose name 
illed) Peter Rubbens, a man well knowne 

the renteene Provinces for his know- 


lentest worken 
was (as then « 
throuchout all 
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ledge and skill in that art or science, and that there is 
none comparable unto him, which said picture the deuill 
t and tore all in many pieces; he ruinated the same 
uch manner and sort, that the repayring thereof will 

st an hundred pound (at the least) before it can be 
brought to that perfection which it was of, and to set up 
ugain, in the like order and forme as it was, at the first 





there placed.”—Strange Newes from Antwarpe which hap- 





pe ved the 12 of August last past, 1612. First printed in 
Dutch at Bergen op ume by Soris Staele, and now 
translated into English by J. L. London, 1613 
G. H. K. 
Qu tations Wanted.— 
rhe blo of th irtvrs is the of the church.’ 
rhirst for applause calls publi lement ir 
lo praise our ow! 
Acue. 
Whence the following ? — 


“ Hoarser winds are round us blowing, 
Clouds obscure the sky ; 
Day’s brief span is shorter growing, 
Darker nights draw nigh.” 
P. J. F. Gantitton, 
Cice ro and Chrysippu S— 


‘ Cicero plainly lays down that to fall short of perfec- 


tion whether by a mile or an inch is equally bad, and the 
Predestinat of the Conventicle is but a harder and 
meaner version of the Necessity of the Porch; nay, Final 
Perseverance itself, as expressed by the Synod of Dort, 
ditfers in name only from the absolute Wisdom, which 
once acquired could not be lost, and which Chrysippus 
was blamed for supposing to be suspended during mad- 


ness or ebriety.” — A Sermon preached before the Univer- 

sity of Oxford at St. Mary's, on Sunday, Jan 20, 174}, by 

Williams, B.D., late Fellow of Jesus College in 
Oxford, 1714. 


George 
Oxford. 
The sermon is well composed and learned, but 
has no reference to pages or chapters. It seems 
to have been printed exactly as preached. Can 
any of your correspondents direct me to the pas- 
sage in Cicero, and the censure of Chrysippus ? 
T. W. B. 
Minutes of Committees. — What is the proper 
mode, according to the best authorities, of authen- 
ticating the minutes of Committees ? By whom and 
when should they be signed ? By the chairman of 
the meeting to which they refer, or by the chair- 
man of the meeting at which they are read over ? 
Liner. 





Hinor Queries with Answers. 


Conundrum, Etymology of.—Can any of your 


| readers give the derivation of the word conun- 


Several dictionaries have been consulted 
N. D. 


The etymology of conundrum is a question of some 
difficulty, and one which lexicographers leave as they 
find it. The signification of the term itself, al is un- 
settled. With some, conundrum is “a sorry joke; ” with 
others, “any witty saying.” A learned friend, who thinks 
that, when help is not to be got from the Anglo-Saxon, 


drum ? 
without success. 
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there is no harm in turning for a derivation to classical 
antiquity, suggests that conundrum affords one of those 
rare instances in which a word is part Greek, part Latin; 





and he is so of opinion that, to bring out the true deri- 
tion, we must take the term conundrum in tts strictest 
Accordingly, the Portugues: nundrum, “ What 
s a dog make when he goes into the sun? Do vou 
give it up? \ shadow.” and the waterman’s conundrum, 
when he aske brother waterman who was rowing by, 
* What makes it so cold, rowing on the Thames? Give 
itup? "Cos it’s wherry cold,” — are neither of them, says 
our friend, conundrums in the strict sense of the term: 
but onl ich as these; the soldier's conundrum, “ Why 
is death like an Enfield rifle? Give it up? Because it’s 
a debt-o’-natur”™ —and again the Jew’s conundrum, 
“Why ish greely peoples like oysters? Give it up? 
Because they're she/fish :” — the distinction lying in this, 
that the conundrum proper, or true conundrum, must in- 
dicate an imaginar' ‘or fanciful agreement between some 
» objects that have no real congruity. This similitud 


the two must of course be expressed in the ansier, 
which is to the conundrum what the point is to the epi- 
rram;—but still with this peculiarity, that it (the 
answer) always suggests some amusing feature of resem- 
blance, common to the two incongruous objects indicated 
In the question, 

This feature, then, common to the two objects and ex- 
pressed in the answer, which is the essence of the conun- 
drum, might in Greek be termed «otrdy dvotv (commune 
duorum Substitute the Latin duorum for the Greek 
Svoivy, and we have koinon duorum, or, more briefly, Aoinon 
drum; when vundrum., 


Another suggestion is that conundrum is only a mo 


fied and disguised form of the I 





an a@aoree 
ent. It is to be borne in mind, as some palliation of this 
verv unlikely-looking derivation, that conventum in old 


books sometimes stands conuentum. Thus “ Conventum 





tamen,” Juv. vi. 25, is in the Aldine ed, (1515) “ Conuen- 
tum tamen.” It should also be remembered that, in in 
stances where w has thus slipped into the place of r, the 
pronunciation of the word has sometimes been modified 
in consequence, as in the case of salve (monosyllable), 
salue (dissyllable) his circumstance considered, it 


certain] €3 not appear quite impossible that conuentum, 
pronounced as written, may have been gradually trans- 
formed into conundrum, 

When we say that, of several derivations which have 
been suggested for conundrum, the two now offered ap- 
pear the /east improbable, it will probably occur to some 
minds that the etymology of conundrum stands in need 
of farther illustration 


“ Maystre off Game.” —Will you permit me to 
repeat my Query (2™ S. vi. 91.) about the au- 


thorship, &c., of the MS. of the “ Maystre off 


Game”? I extract a few lines to show that it is 
not unworthy of attention : — 

* Now I wyll proue how hunters lyue in the worlde 
most ioifull of eny other man: ffor whan the hunter 
ryseth in the mornynge, and seth the ffayre and swet 
mornynge and cler wedyr and bryght, and hereth the 
songe off the small fowles which synge so swetly, w' 
grete melodye and ffull of loue, efiych in hys langage, 
affter vt he lerneth off hys awn kynde, and whan the 
Sone is a ryse, he shall see the ffresh dew vpé the small 
twynggs and grass, and the sone whych by hys vertue 
hall make hym shyne, and that is grete joi and lykyng, 
unto the hunters herl,” &c. sie 


E. H. K. 
Of the Master of the Game there are no fewer than 
ten MSS, in the British Museum, viz. one in the Cotto- 
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nian Library, Vesp. B. 12., a beautiful and clear MS. on 
vellum ; prefixed to which, in the same hand with the 
rest of the volume, is the English Giffard and Tuity, 
fill ng a few pages as introductory of the Master of the 
Game. There are six, viz. three on vellum and three on 

aper, in the old Royal Library: two on pape in the 
Harleian; and a paper MS. (Additional 16,165) written 
yv or for John Shirley, an English poet of the fifteenth 
century, unknown to Ritson, although particularly men- 
tioned bv Tanner in his Bibliotheca Britannico- Hibernica,. 
his last is the only MS. of the Master of the Game which 
distinctly states, in its colophon title, that the treatise 
itself was written by Richard Duke of York, who was 
killed at the battle of Agincourt. The MS. itself is in- 
disputably of the middle of the fifteenth century : and com- 
pletely corroborated by the title of a ballad, written by 
Shirley, contained in one of Thoresby’s MSS., dated in 
1440, and described in his Ducatus Leodiensis. It is right 
to add that for this information we are indebted to the 





kindness of our learned friend Sir Henry Ellis. 


“ Christians awake! &§c.’—As you have opened 
your pages for this subject, the present season 
seems a fit one for asking the authorship and cor- 
rect version of that which is by very far the most 
popular Christmas Hymn in this neighbourhood, 
and even more so in South Yorkshire than here. 
I mean that beginning — 


* Christians awake! 


Salute the happy morn.” 
J. Eastwoop. 
Eckington, N. Derbyshire. 
rhis hymn is printed in Montgomery's Christian 
Psalmist, and is there attributed to John Byrom. 


Visitations of the Bishop of Norwich.—A cor- 
respondent of the Guardian states that this bishop 
has been forbidden by statute for some centuries 
past to summon his clergy more frequently than 
once in seven years. The clergy themselves (he 
adds) were the cause of this arrangement, having 


petitioned the Crown to diminish the number of 


visitations on account of the expenses consequent 


on a journey to meet the bishop. Can any of 


your correspondents give a reference to the statute 
alluded to, and inform me whether the same tender 
eare has been taken of the clergy of any other 
diocese, by the same or by any other statute ? 
Vryan Ruecep. 
[ Blomefield, Hist. of Norfolk, iv. 553., edit. 1806, states, 
that “ the visitation of the diocese of Norwich is a profit- 
able emolument of the spiritualities of the see, and is 
under a certain limited custom; as first, every bishop hath 
right after his inthronization, to hold his primary visita- 
tion as soon as he pleases; and the customary fees are 
double to those of an ordinary visitation, which the bishop 
by custom can hold only every seyenth year, computing 
from the time of his primary visitation; and accordingly 
I find, that from the most early times to Queen Elizabeth, 
by all the public registers of the see, no bishop ever 
visited otherwise ; though since that time, contrary to the 
aforesaid act, which grants the spiritualities only ‘ in as 
large and ample a manner as any bishops of the same see 
have had the same,’ one or two of the bishops held il- 
legal visitations — illegal, I say, because they held them 
within less than seven years, and consequently in a more 
large and ample manner than any bishop of the same see 
ever did, before the act.” Again, by a composition be- 
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tween the bishop and prior of Windham, in 1450, it 


appears that the customary ordinary visitation of the 


bishop was septennial, J, ti. 513-1 


Quotations. — Where do these quotations come 
from ? — 
«“ That bourne from whence no traveller returns,” 
Hamlet, Act ITI. Se. 1. 
« The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
Pope’s Jmitat of Horace, book ii. sat. i, 
* Like angels’ visits, few and far between.” 


The line oceurs in Campbell's Pleasures of FT 


Part m., as well as in Blair’s Grave; but both Campbell 
and Blair may have aan it from John Norris, who 
died in 1711, in whose Tre nt Delights is the following 


line; 
“ Like angel visits, short and bright.” 
See also “ N. & Q.,” 1** S, ii, 286 
* Men are but children of a larger crowth.” 
See Dryden’s All for Love; or the World well Lost, 
t IV. Se. 1] 
J. N. W. 


Replies 
NORDSTRAND. 
(2™¢ S. i. 471.) 
Mr. Boasr says, a Polish merchant of Altona 


told him that all the inhabitants of the island of 


Nordstrand, on the west coast of Schleswig (some 
2000), spoke English, and were all descended 
from one settler and his family. This information 
is unquestionably incorrect. “On account of its 
calamities, caused by inundations of the sea, few 
islands of so little importance have been so much 
noticed in geographical works as Nordstrand. For 
three centuries before 1634, it had suffered much 
from inundations, but in that year a tremendous 
one swept away above 1300 houses, 6000 persons, 
50,000 head of cattle, and broke up the island, 
which had previously been a large one, into many 
fragments. Of these only two, the larger, still 
retaining the name of Nordstrand, and another 
ealled Pellworm, are scoured by dykes. Nord- 
strand has at present 2500 inhabitants, descend- 
ants of Frieslanders, whose language they still 
speak. They are partly Lutherans, partly Roman 
Catholics. Thus far I have quoted from English 
authorities (the Penny Cyclopedia and others), 
which do not mention any colony. M. Gachard, 
well known for his antiquarian and historical re- 
searches, states, however, that after the frightful 
calamity of 1634, some Belgians settled in Nord- 
strand, — being assured of exemption from taxa- 
tion for fourteen years, and for the same period 
after every new inundation. The free exercise of 
their religion—a fact which may probably ex- 
plain the statement above, that the inhabitants 
are partly Roman Catholics —was also guaranteed 
to them. Christiern V. and Frederick IV. subse- 
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quently confirmed their privileges. Nevertheless, 
after experiencing three inundations between 
1717 and 1720, they were required to pay taxes in 
1721, when there was another inundation. They 
applied for protection to the E-mperon Charles VI, 
whose intervention gained for them two vears’ ex- 
emption. But in 1723 the taxes were again 
demanded, and payment enforced by military exe- 
cution. The latest notice of tl ese Be lois an colo- 
nists which M. Gachard has met with, is in a 


{ 


return of the possessions of the religious houses 
in the Pays Bas, which was required in 1786 by 
Joseph IL. so aptly called “ revolution couronnée,” 
in order to confiseation. It was, in short, one of 
his many arbitrary acts which led to the Brabant 
revolution. From this return M. Gachard dis- 
covers that the Oratorians of Malines were pro- 
prietors of an estate in Nordstrand. 

It would be interesting to learn what reason 
the Danish government had for inducing the Bel- 
gians to settle in Nordstrand. Was it for the 
formation or better management of the dyke s? 

The story of the descent of the inhabitants of 
Nordstrand from an English family may be dis- 
missed as apocryphal. In regard to their lan- 
guage I am inclined to suppose that the Polish 
merchant was imperfectly acquainted with Eng- 
lish at the time of his visit, and consequently mis- 
took the Frisian for our language. That it more 
closely than any other Teutonic dialect resembles 
English, has been remarked by Sir William Tem- 
ple and other writers. H. P. 


ARMS OF THE ISLE OF MAN ON ETRUSCAN VASES. 
(2°47 S. vi. 409. 490.) 

Your correspondent Tourist, in mentioning 
that the Museum at Rouen contains an Etruscan 
vase, on which are three legs resembling the armo- 
rial bearings of the’ Jsle of Man, opens to us a 
field of interesting inquiry. It has subsequently 
been shown by other correspondents (p. 490.) that 
in ancient days the three legs were especially con- 
nected with the Jsland of Sicily. 

But it is also worthy of observation that there 
evidently existed some peculiar relation between 
the three legs and Mercury or Hermes. Lower, 
depicting to us in his Curiosities of Heraldry 
(1845) the coat of the Isle of Man, adds in a note 
(p. 79.), ‘Some of the Greek coins in Sicily bear 
an impress of three legs conjoined, exactly similar 
to this fanciful charge [of Man], except that they 
are naked, and have at the point of conjunction a 
Mercury's head.” And Watsn, in his Essay on 
Ancient Coins, &c., remarks on a Gnostic gem 
bearing the image of Mercury, “He has all the 
symbols of Mercury about him; his wings, cap, 
and buskins, and his caduceus; but what distin- 
guishes him is his three legs” (p.60.). Is there ne 
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affinity, then, between Mercury's three legs and 
those of the Isle of Man? It is diffieult to sup- 
pose that so singular a device should have been 
twice independently excogitated. 

The ancient ensign of Man was a ship in full 
sail. But Alexander III. of Scotland, when in the 
thirteenth century he reduced the Island to feodal 
submission, took away the emblem of fast sailing, 
and substituted an’emblem of fast running —three 
legs. Why? May it not have been because the 
Isle of Man, from its central position between 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, had become the 
common resort and asylum of refugees, vag ibonds, 
and runaways? The Island is stated by Boethius 
(after Tacitus) to have been, even so far back as 
the time of Nero, when Man was invaded by the 
Romans under Paulinus Suetonius, a receptacle 
for this peculiar class of emigrants —“ transfuga- 
rum receptaculum.” (Scot. Hist. 1575, p. 53. ; 
“receptaculum perfugarum,” Tac. An. xiv. 29.) 
But of all such “ill-used” individuals Mercury 
was the patron; and his three legs would aptly 
symbolise their nimbleness in running. Mercury 
in fact, more properly Hermes, was the patron of 
gymnastics, as well as of loose characters. May 
not his three legs, then, have been substituted for 
the ship by King Alexander III. (jocularly, per- 
haps unjustly,) to symbolise the conquered Island, 
as still bearing the character of such an asylum 
as we have described ? 

Each of the three Manx legs, in such represen- 
tations as I have had an opportunity of examining, 
has, appended to it, a spur of large dimensions, 
fixed high up, not level with the heel, but with the 
ancle. ‘There is evidently something peculiar 
about these spurs. Generally speaking, in media- 


val remains, the spur is rather the appendage of | 


riders than of runners. These Manx spurs, then, 
attached to three legs which are evidently run- 
ning, not riding, invite examination and inquiry, 
to say the least. There mist be a why and a 
wherefore for spurs appearing under such pecu- 
liar conditions. Now Hermes, from the nimble- 
ness of his heels, was in process of time represented 
as having winged feet; the wings, however, are 
not seen appended, strictly speaking, to the feet 
themselves, but rather to the ancles, on one side 
or behind, and somewhat above the heel. Hence 


the name, falaria. May not, then, the ancle-spurs 


of Man’s three legs be representatives, somewhat 
modified by time, of Mercury's talar wings ? 
These few hints are submitted for the consider- 
ation of those of your correspondents who are 
better able to follow out this curious subject. 
Respecting the mode in which Mercury came by 
his third leg, you will perhaps allow me to offer 
a few remarks hereafter. The term rpweadé¢s, 
three-legged, is in one instance (Theoc. Epig.) ap- 


plied to the image of another deity ; but figura- | 


tively, as it seems, and with an allusion of a 


| thenceforth became part of the Inheritance of it... . 
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peculiar kind, limited to the passage in which the 
Tuomas Boys. 


term occurs. 


The badge of Sicily, as proved by old Roman 
coins, consisted of three naked legs joined toge- 
ther at the thigh, adopted in reference to the 
triangular shape of the Island and its three pro- 
montories, Lilybaum looking towards Africa, 
Pachynus towards Greece, and Pelorus towards 
Italy; from which it was called Trinacria. The 
arms of the Isle of Man, of comparatively recent 
date, were probably copied from those of Sicily, 
with the difference of the legs being armed, not 
so much from the shape of the Island, as from its 
being nearly equidistant from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. I have a silver coin (5 lire) of 
Joseph Napoleon (Le Roi Joseph) when King of 
the Two Sicilies, or rather of Naples, anno 1806, 
on the reverse of which are the following arms :— 
Parted per fess, azure and or, two cornucopiz sal- 
tireways and a mermaid in chief, and three naked 
legs conjoined in triangle at the thigh, in base; 
over all the imperial arms of France, supported 
on the dexter by a merman, and on the sinister 
by a mermaid. The cornucopia is a favourite 
figure on Roman coins, and on those relating to 
Sicily ears of corn are used to represent fertility, 
as it was called the granary of Rome. The sirens 
or mermaids were the ancient supporters of Si- 
cily. On the coins of the recent legitimate sover- 
eigns of Naples, neither the naked legs nor the 
sirens appear, although they have quarterings by 
the dozen. It is amusing to find the arms of the 
upstart Buonapartes more classical than those of 
the long-descended Bourbons, R. R. 





FAMILY OF WAKE. 
(2™ S. vi. 489.) 


The intermediate links, for which Meveres in- 
quires, are thus succinctly given by Abp. Wake, 
in his Brief Enquiry into the Antiquity, Honour, 
and Estate of the Name and Family of Wake, pub- 
lished at Warminster, 8vo. 1833. P. 12.— 

“Among other places to which he { Hereward] tra- 
velled, Flanders was one, where he married a Noble 
Virgin, Turfride by Name: by whom he had one onely 
Daughter, whom he married to Hugh Evermur, Lord * 
of Deping, which by that means descended, together 
with Brunne” [co. Linc., which came from Hereward’s 
father, Leofricus le Brun, p. 10.}, “to our Family, and from 

” 
p. 17. “This Hugh also left but one Daughter, his 
Heir; who marryed Richard de Rulos, Chamberlain to 
King William the Conquerour, and carried away both 
the Honour and Estate of her Family to Him. {It was 
now a kind of Fate to this Family to have no Male Issue 

* “Dugdal. Baronag., to. ii. pp. 541, 542.” 
“Ingulf, p. 77.” 


“Ingulf, pp. 77, 78.” 
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to settle in: For as Hereward and Hugh Evermur before, 
So this Richard de Rulos now left only one Daughter and 


lleir, Adelhildis, who married Baldwin [itz-Gilbert, a 
\ ninent Person, ai 1 nob Family, ig Bro 

Walter", t Father of Gilbert Gant, the first 
Earl of Lincoln of that Race. By this Baldwin she had 
1 Son, whom in an Ancient Charter, relating to the tAbby 


Brunne, founded by this Baldwyn, I 1 by the Name 








of Roger... . But... either this [Roger dyed un- 
married, Or he left no Children to succeed him, And so 
t Dignity and Estate fell to Emma his Sister; And by 


her came [to] Hugh de Wac, her Husband.” 

Dr. Wake proceeds to notice another account, 
which differs from the foregoing in the addition 
of another descent.§ This gives the name of 


Baldwin's only daughter as Roesia, and states 


that she married William de Ruseis, and by him | 
was the mother of Emma, the wife of Hugh le | 


Wace. But this he rejects, as inconsistent with 
a charter of King Edward IIL|!, in which this 
Emma is expressly called the daughter of Bald- 
win; and with another charter, belonging to the 
Abbey of Thorney ©, in which Baldwin Fitz-Gil- 
bert is mentioned as the grandfather of Baldwin 


Lord Wake, the first of that name, “ and which, if 


he were, he must also have been Father to Emma, 
his Mother ” (p. 19.). AcHE, 


Pr, FELDENCALDUS. 
(2 S. vi. 396.) 

I have little doubt that Feldencaldus, Felgen- 
balder, Felghenore, and Feldenhauer, signify the 
same person. Ja Nouvelle Biographie générale, 
says :— 

FeLGennaver, Pav, illuminé bohémien, vivait dans 
2 seconde moitié du dix-septitme siécle. Il étudia a 
Wittemberg, fut diacre au chateau de cette ville, et re- 
venu en Bohéme, apres avoir refusé un emploi de predi- 

iteur, il commenca la publication de ses ouvrages, oii sé 
remarque un véritable dérangement d’esprit. Il étudia 
ensuite la médicine. A‘ Amsterdam, oi: il se trouvait en 

1623, il continua de faire imprimer les productions les 
Emprisonné 


plus étranges et de l’effet le plus dangereux. 

en 1657 & Suhlingen, il persista & soutenir qu'il avait recu 
une mission divine. Rendu & la liberté en 1659 il alla se 
fixer & Hambourg, et publia de nouveaux écrits jusqu’en 
1660. Depuis cette époque on ne sait plus rien de lui.” 
Vol. xvii. 271. 

“Mr. Blunden, having sent a letter from London to 
Paulus Felgenbalder, at Amsterdam, to desire his opinion 
concerning magical performances, he returned him an 
answer in Latin, an. 1655, which answer a gentleman 
having favoured me with a sight and perusal of, I here 
give you the substance of it,” &c. (P. 321.) —A Treatise 
m Spirits, &c. by John Beaumont, Gent., Lond. 1705. 


The British Museum contains only three works 
by Felgenhauer : — 
“ Bonum Nuncium Israeli, quod offertur populo Israel 


“ Baronag., to. i. p. 539.” 

“ Monasticon, to. 1i. 237. b. 10.: shid. p- 235. b. 25.” 
“ Baronag., ibid, p. 236, a, 539. b.” 

See MSs. Rog. Dodsworth, vol. ij. fol. 11. 
Monasticon, t. ii, p. 236, a, 12, 

{| Monusticon, ib. p. 469. b. 


wees * 


et Jud, in hisce temporibus novissimis de Messiah. Am- 
sterdam, 1658. 8vo.” 


Postilion, or a New Almanack, and Astrologicke Pro- 
phetical Prognostication, calculated for the Whole World, 
« Written in High Dutch by Paulus Felghenore. 4to. 
London, It "4 


At the end of this book is a list of the author’s 
vorks, amounting to fifty-nine published, and 
three intended. ‘The first is dated 1617 :— 

“ Anthora, das ist Gift Beil, oder Beschreibug des Giffts 
ler Pestilenz auch vielen andern gifftigen und gefahr- 
lichen Krankheiten, aus schuldiger Liebe zum nachsten 
geschrieben durch P. F. der gottlichen und naturlichen 
Weisheit Liebhaber. Gedruckt in Jahr, 1696.” 

On the last page is, — 

“Gegeben auf dem alten Wege bey Bremen. P. Fel- 
renhauer.” 

There is no sign of this being a reprint, and if 
really by Felgenhauer, his career of authorship 
must have been long, —79 years between his first 
and last known work. F1TzHOPKINS. 

Garrick Club, 


DR. SAMUEL BRADY. 
(2™ S. iv. 475.; v. 176, 177. 


This gentleman became a physician in 1702, and 
I presume was brother to the Rev. Dr. Nicholas 
Brady. The Rev. Dr. Nicholas Brady was born 
at Bandon in the county of Cork (see Smith’s 
History of Cork, vol. ii. p. 426.) and I think it 
possible, on a search being made in the registry 
of the parish of Ballymodan or the parish of 
Kilbrogan, Bandon, an entry of the baptism 
of this Samuel Brady might be found. Smith 
farther states that the Rev. Dr. Nicholas Brady 
was the son of Major Nicholas Brady and lineally 
descended from Hugh Brady, the first Protestant 
Bishop of Meath. It is stated by Ware, and re- 
peated by that very careful and accurate writer, 
Archdeacon Cotton, in his Fas@i, that this bishop 
died on February 13, 1585, and that he was buried 
in the parish church of his native place, Dun- 
boyne. I conclude the date of his death is erro- 
neous, and should be February 13, 1583. His 
successor was promoted to the see of Meath by 
patent dated April 18, 1584. Is there any evi- 
dence that this Bishop Brady was born at Dun- 
boyne? The Rev. Dr. Nicholas Brady was born 
in 1659, or about seventy-five years after the 
death of the bishop. The doctor's father was 
Major Nicholas Brady, and the doctor’s mother 
was Martha, daughter of Luke Gernon. The 
paternal grandfather of the doctor, it is believed, 
was Nicholas Brady, son of the bishop. Now if 


| this be the case, the only question which would 


} 
| 


| 


remain is, to whom was this latter Nicholas Brady 
married, or who was the paternal grandmother of 
Dr. Nicholas Brady ? 


At 2™ §. v. 440, 441. your correspondent 
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Joun Rimton Garstrx, under the heading “ Sir 
William Weston,” states that Alice, daughter of 
Robert Weston, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was 
married to Hugh Brady, first Protestant Bishop 
of Meath; and in parenthesis states that this 
bishop was ancestor of the Right Hon. Maziere 
Brady, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

The late Lord Chancellor's grandfather, Nich- 
olas William Brady, does not appear to have 
settled in Ireland before 1770. In the year 1771 
he resided in Dorset Street, in the city of Dublin 
(see the Dublin Directory for 1772), and was, as 
I understand, an Englishman by birth. As to 
his descent from Hugh Brady, Bishop of Meath, 
I never was able to find out the connexion be- 
tween them. Perhaps your correspondent Mr. 
GarsTIn, or your correspondent A. B. (who it ap- 
pears has a complete pedigree of the family of 
Brady) would kindly supply the intermediate 
links between Hugh Brady, Bishop of Meath, 
and Nicholas William Brady, the grandfather of 
the Right Hon. Maziere Brady. S.N. R. 

P.S. Nicholas Brady, Esq., was admitted a 
freeman of Cork, August 26, 1668, as was Luke 
Gernon, Esq., on August 28, 1669. 


ooo 


DR. PERCY, BISHOP OF DROMORE. 
(2°47 S, vi. 410.) 


Mr. Hlartshorne’s statement, in his Feudal and 
Military Anti quitic s of Northumberland (p. 219.), 
that Dr. Perey was of low parentage, is certainly 
a mistake. Without discussing the question as 
to whether Dr. Perey was allied to the noble 
family of the Percies of Northumberland, which I 
believe to have been probable, I can at least show 
that the Bishop's family were of highly respect- 
able lineage. In a MS. pedigree drawn up with 
great care by the late Mr. Hardwicke of Bridg- 
north, it is there shown that the family of Dr. 
Percy retired from Northumberland to Worcester 
about 1520; and the family, after remaining there 
some generations, came from thence to Bridg- 
north in the time of his grandfather, Arthur 
Percy, who was the grandson of Thomas Percy 
who was mayor of Worcester in 1662. Arthur 
Percy married the daughter of a clergyman resi- 
dent near Bridgnorth ; and his son, Arthur Lowe 
Perey, the father of Dr. Percy, occupied an old 
mansion in the Cartway, a thoroughfare of much 
more importance in those days than at the present 
time. He was twice elected and served the office 
of Bailiff of Bridgnorth, where he died. Bishop 
Percy, his son, was born in this mansion in 1729 ; 
received the rudiments of his education at the 
Grammar School of Bridgnorth, and graduated as 
M.A. from Christ’s College, Oxford, in 1753. In 
a small volume printed and published by Mr. 
Rowley, bookseller of Bridgnorth, and also pub- | 
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lished by Messrs. Longmans in London, in 1836, 
by the Rev. George Bellett, entitled the Antiquities 
of Bridgnorth, I find the following notice having 
reference to the house where Bishop Percy was 
born, and which may be interesting to some 
readers. Mr. Bellett says, when describing the 
almost general destruction of the High Town oc- 
easioned by the fire during the siege of the castle 
at the time of the civil war : — 

“ A few houses indeed survived the general destruc- 
tion: one of these deserves a passing notice as being the 
birth-place of Dr. Perey, Bishop of Dromore, the well- 
known author of The Feliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
It stands at the bottom of the Cartway, adjoining Un- 
derhill Street, and is conspicuous among the dwellings 
which surround it, not only from its size, but from its 
picture sque appearance, being ornamented with several 
pointed gables, and being constructed partly with solid 
beams of oak, in some places curiously carved, and partly 
masonry. It was built at the latter end of the 16th cen- 
tury, as the following embossed inscription in the en- 
trance hall informs us: — 

“* Except the Lord Bvild the Owse, the Labourers 
thereof evail nothing. Erected by R. For (qu. Foster), 
1580,’ 

“It was a large stately Mansion, and, when the Cart- 
way was the principal entrance to the town, it was well 
situated, and must have been regarded as a dwelling of 
some importance. It is now in a neglected condition; 
a large part of the building is untenanted, a part of the 
premises is used as a huckster’s shop; but even in its 
present rude and decayed condition, a certain degree of 
interest attaches to it as being one of the few surviving 
relics of our old town; which interest is further enhanced 
from its having been, about an hundred years ago, the 
birth-place of one whose literary attainments may be 
supposed to reflect no little honor on Bridgnorth.” 

In an Appendix to this book there are some 
particulars respecting Dr. Perey communicated 
by the Rev: H. E. Boyd, Rector of Dromara in 
the county of Down, who was for many years do- 
mestic chaplain to the Bishop. 

An engraving in the Antiquities of Bridgnorth 
gives an excellent representation of the mansion. 

H. S. 





Replies ta Minor MNueries. 

Waltham Peerage (2 8. iv. 472.; v. 98.)—To 
some extent it is in my power to answer the 
Query of E. H. A. on this subject. The first 
Lord Waltham, John Olmius, Esq., was descended 
from an ancient family, long settled at Arlon, in 
the Duchy of Luxemburg, and was a very con- 
siderable merchant in the city of London; in 
1731, Mr. Olmius was chosen Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of England; in 1737, became M. P. 
for the town of Melcombe Regis in Dorsetshire ; 
and was raised to the Peerage of Ireland, May 8, 
1762, by the title of Baron Waltham, of Philips- 
town, in King’s-county. He married Sept. 8, 
1741, Anne, daughter and heiress of the late Sir 
William Billers, Knt., formerly Lord Mayor of 
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London (1733-34), by whom he had one son, and 
several daughters. John, first Lord Olmius, died 
in Sept. 1762, and was succeeded in his title and 
estates by his only son, Drigue Billers Olmius, 
second and last Baron; born March 12, 1746, 
and received the uncommon name of Billers from 
that of his maternal grandfather above-men- 
tioned; his other singular prefix of Drigue I 
cannot explain. He married Sept. 8, 1767, Miss 
Coe, of Essex, but died, issueless, in Dec. 1786, 
wtat. 41, when the title became extinct; and the 
property of the family descended to his sole heir, 
his eldest (and also, apparently, only surviving) 
sister, Elizabeth, who had married July 1, 1766, 
the Hon. Captain John Luttrell, R.N., younger 
son of Simon, Lord Irnham, afterwards Earl of 
Carhampton, who assumed, by royal sign manual, 
March 29, 1787, the additional surname and arms 
of Olmius. The Hon. Mrs. Luttrell-Olmius died 
June 14, 1797, leaving one surviving daughter — 
her two sons, John and James, having both died 
in infaney in 1769-1772, — Frances Maria, born 
Sept. 1763, married 1789, Sir Simeon Stuart, 
fourth Baronet of Hartley Mauduit, in Hamp- 
shire, and had issue. John Luttrell-Olmius be- 
came eventually third Earl of Carhampton, 1821, 
but died, 1829, without male surviving issue, 
though he had married again, 1797, when all his 
honours became extinct. A. S. A. 
Barrackpore. 


Attorney-General Noye and John Noyes (2™ S. 
vi. 221. 310. &c.)—GrnEALOGUs has made a slight 
mistake with regard to the monument in Maw- 
gan churchyard. Colonel Humphry Noye was 
second son and heir of the Attorney-general. He 
married a coheiress of Henry Lord Sandys of 
the Vine, but his only son died unmarried, and 
coheiresses carried the family estates to the 
Davies Gilberts, who with the Cartwrights of 
Aynhoe, descended from Catherine, daughter of 
Sir William Noye, now represent the family. 
No representatives of the Attorney-general in 
the male line exist, but his grandfather, William 
Noye, left a numerous family of sons, whose 
descendants in the male line continued in the 
neighbourhood of St. Buryan till very lately, 
when the last of them emigrated to America. 
The arms borne by the Attorney-general, az. 3 
cross crosslets in bend arg., were granted (or, as 
I believe, confirmed to his grandfather “ William 
Noy or Noyes” (sie in Register of the College 
of Arms), in 1592. I have been unable to trace 
the connexion between this family and that of 
Jolin Noyes, M. P. for Calne; but I have evi- 
dence that the same arms were borne by different 
branches of his family at a period long antece- 
dent to their grant or confirmation to William 
Noye. Lupya, who inserted the letter of John 
Noyes, would much oblige the undersigned by 
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stating in whose possession the original document 
is, or was at the time he copied it. Menor. 


Parish Registers (2 8. vi. 379. 462. 507 .)— 
Your correspondents on the subject of parish 
registers do not, so far as appears, seem aware 
of the statute 17 & 18 Victoria, chapter 80, by 
which the registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths in Scotland has been put on a very satis- 
factory footing. It is highly worth their con- 
sulting, as it may afford useful suggestions for 
improving the English system. It contains a pro- 
vision in particular, (see section 18) enforcing the 
transmission ofall parish registers to a General 
Registry Office in Edinburgh, where they are kept 
for preservation, and where they may now be 
consulted by any one, on payment of a small fee. 
This enactment is not simply prospective in its 
operation, but applies to all such registers from 
the earliest period of their existence. Lord Elcho 
has the merit of having carried through this 
measure. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Sundries (2 8. vi. 522.) —Barnaby Bright must 
have some reference to the Saint as well as to the 
ladybird. Witness the Lay of the last Minstrel : 

“Tt was but last St. Barnabright 
They sieged him a whole summer’s night.” 

Again (p. 523. col. 2. 1. 10. from bottom) “blue”! 
nonsense! “red and white” to be sure. Thirdly 
(pp. 525, 526.), who is it first tells the story of 
the cattle going down on their knees at the first 
moment of Christmas Day, and refusing to acknow- 
ledge the change of style? The late Davies Gil- 
bert used to tell, of his own knowledge, how an 
old gentleman and lady always walked to church 
in full dress on the abandoned Christmas Day, 
and, after trying in vain to enter, walked back 
and read the service at home. Fourthly (p. 535.), 
Zevs makes it doubtful whether Abraham New- 
land was the originator of the epitaph: and J add, 
that in my childhood the children had it in the 
West of England, the first verse being 

“ Here Cock Robin lies.” 
This was too near 1807 to allow of the supposition 
that it had become current from Newland’s tomb- 
stone, with a variation. ‘The epitaph of the school- 
man, Durandus (why Father Durand?) has lost 
some of its point. It ought to be — 

“ Durus Durandus jacet hic sub marmore duro; 
An sit salvandus, ego nescio, nec ego curo.” 


Fifthly (p. 536.), it was not Denon who was 
subjected to this annoyance: where would have 
been the point of waking him from sleep? It was 
M. Galland, the translator of the Arabian Nights, 
who was roused, night after night, not by ladies but 
by the wags, with “ M. Galland, si vous ne dormez 
pas, nous vous supplions, en attendant le jour qui 








} 
paraitra bientét, de nous raconter un de ces contes 
agr¢ables que vous savez,” being the formula with 


which Dinarzade was instructed to wake the sul- 
tana Scheherazade. This is no doubt the true 
story: or at least, if proverbs may be allowed 
their comparatives, “ Se non é piu vero, ¢ meglio 
trovato.” And the same may be said of Galland’s 
preparation for European palates, as compared 
with the literal dish which was presented some 
twenty or more years ago. M. 

Sayes Court (2° 8. vi. 528.)—If F. R. D. would 
communicate with me by letter, it is probable 
that I may be able to give him information re- 
specting that estate, as I have for some years 


past been collecting materials for the history of 
Saves Court as well as the surrounding town of 


Deptford. In the mean time I will refer F. R. D. 
to“ N. & Q.” 2™ §. i. 365., where he will find a 
communication of mine relative to Peter the 
Great and his residence at Sayes Court. 
WicuiMm Henry Harr. 
Folkestone House, Roupell Park, 


Streatham. S. 


F. R. D. inquires where the best description of 


Sayes Court can be found : that I cannot reply to, 
except that I have been unable to find any good 
one. 

There is no engraving of the house as it stood 
in Evelyn’s days, I believe, except a very small 
sketch of the front of the house on a plan of the 
estate made by John Evelyn himself, which is 
engraved in the first edition of his Memoirs. 

In the King’s Library at the British Museum 
there are some plans of Deptford dockyard, with 
the surrounding property, showing the house and 
grounds of Sayes Court as laid out by Evelyn. 

For several years prior to 1759 the mansion 
and part of the grounds had been converted into a 
workhouse for the parish of Saint Nicholas, Dept- 
ford, and in that year a lease thereof was granted 
by Sir John Evelyn of Wotton to the parish for 
sixty-one years. 

It has long ceased to be the workhouse; was 
last used as an emigration depdt, but has lately 
been pulled down. 

The property is still in the Evelyn family. Sir 
Walter Scott, in Kenilworth, describes Sayes Court 
as then belonging to the Evelyns; but that is a 
mistake, as it only came to John Evelyn by his 
marriage with the only daughter and heir of Sir 
Richard Browne. Cuares C, Corner. 

Lee, Kent, 


Picton Castle and Muddlescombe (24 Ss. v. 
329.)—Having recently with pleasure read your 


able correspondent Mr. Purtirps’s account of 


Picton Castle with its ancient and eminent occu- 
piers, with your permission may I ask for some 
account of the other portion of the Donn’s estate, 
Muddlescombe ? 
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In what parish or- parishes is this situated ? 
what was its extent? was there a mansion on it? 
did any of the descendants of the daughters of Sir 
Harry Donn of Picton Castle assume the name 
Donne ? or did a Donne marry one of them, and 
then become claimant of part of the Muddles- 
combe property ? is any portion of the estate at 
present in possession of the Donne family ? 

A branch of the name once lived at Llangen- 
deirn, and another at Kidwelly; were they by 
their ancestors connected with the ancient stock 
of Picton Castle ? and was Owen Donn of Mud- 
dlescombe and Picton Castle a lineal descendant 
of the patriarch or head of the Donnes family in 
South Wales ? 

Were the Donnes of London, Norfolk, Os- 
westry, and other parts of the kingdom, descended 


| from this ancient Pembrokeshire stock ? and are 


there any of the descendants at present in Pem- 
brokeshire bearing the name Donne ? 

The favour of Mr. Purtxirs’s early reply will 
be anxiously looked for, and very gratefully re- 
ceived by, Louis ap Done. 


English Comedians in the Netherlands (\* S. 
ii. 184. 459. ; iii. 21.; vii. 114. 360. 503.) — In the 
Navorscher for 1858, vol. viii. p. 7., Jonkheer W. 
J.C. Rammelman Elsevier transcribes the follow- 
ing entry from the Leyden Treasury Accounts 
(Thesaurie Rekeningen van Leyden) of the year 
1590, p. 463. : — 

* Paid to Robert Brony, Englishman, and to his fel- 
lows, in all fifteen guilders, over and above a sum of the 
like amount, granted to him for having acted and played 
divers comedies and histories, besides for having made divers 
leaps, by him performed as well in the presence of the 
Burgomasters as before the community of this city, as 
appears by order of date Oct. vii., 1590. 

“ xv. guilders.” 

The directors of the Navrorscher add, that in- 
teresting particulars concerning this subject have 
been gathered by Mr. L. Ph. C. van den Bergh, 
J. U. D., in his 's Gravenhaagsche Bijzonderheden, 
vol. i. pp. 20—23. J. H. van Lennepr. 
Zev st. 


Old China (2™ §S. vi. 480.) — Besides the “ tall 
white female figures of Oriental porcelain,” hold- 
ing “a rod or sceptre,” and “which have a sort of 
ecclesiastical air about them,” as mentioned by 
Vesna, I have often seen such figures holding an 
infant in onearm. And these, or their prototypes, 
were probably introduced, or caused to be manu- 
factured, in China “ by the Jesuit missionaries,” to 
represent the Virgin Mary to their proselytes. 
And perhaps they were afterwards multiplied 
there for sale, as mere symbolical figures of mater- 
nal care, &c., and without much regard to Roman 
Catholic intentions. P.M. FF. 


The female figure in porcelain described by 
Vena is probably that of some Chinese deity, 
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perhaps S'ri, “the goddess of prosperity and 
beauty, arisen from the milky sea” of the Vedas, 
or some deity of the Buddhists, but which cannot 
be ascertained without reference to some work on 
Hindoo Mythology. The Jesuit missionaries, from 
her resemblance, might have adopted this figure 
as that of the Virgin, but they could not inter- 
fere with the imperial porcelain manufactories, 
except in an indirect manner by their converts, 
and they by this means introduced the crucifix 
and other Catholic emblems upon some of the 
Nankin vases. 

Regarding the “ Kylins,” said to be of “ European 
origin and introduced into China from Madrid,” 
a reference to dates will show this account to be 
“an old woman's fable.” Porcelain was not made 
at Madrid, or inany part of Spain, till the middle 
of the eighteenth century, whereas there are draw- 
ings of kylins upon old Nankin porcelain, as well 
as figures in ancient white and turquoise porcelain, 
of the manufactory of several centuries previously. 
It isnot known what symbols these fabulous mon- 
sters, kylins, dragons, &c. are meant to represent, 
but they are very ancient. 

The yellow porcelain vases mentioned were 
probably made at Canton for sale to Europeans ; 
that imperial colour not being allowed to be used 
by any subject. These specimens are not of much 
value, but some genuine imperial citron yellow 
egg-shell cups were sold for their weight in gold 
at the sale of the late Mr. Beckford's china. M.(2). 


Pop and Dennis (2™ S. vi. 412.) —P. D. will 
find “the letter of Dennis to Pope of April 29, 
1721,” in p. 6. of the “ Errata” which begins the par- 
ticular Edition of 1729, marked “ K ™ in the inter- 
esting “ Notes on the Editions of The Dunciad” 
which appeared in “N. & Q.,” 1% S. x. 517. It 
may not be out of place here, in relation to the 
curious subject of Pope and The Dunciad, to give 
the following illustrative remark of Porson in his 
notes on two tracts by Warburton, &c. : — 

“ Another facetious friend of Dr. Bentley, Mr. Pope, used 
to tell Warburton that when he had anything better than 
ordinary to say, and yet too bold, he alw uys reserved it for 
a second or third edition, and then nobody took any notice 
of it. Accordingly in the first edition of The Dunciad, 


P. tried the public taste for slander; and succeeding be- 
' 


yond his most sanguine hopes, he, diffident creature! 
added a fourth book, in which he gratified the ignorant 
and malicious by assailing men of real learning and 
worth, among whom he verv properly ranked Bentley. 
The Dr. (Benth vy) being informe i that Mr. P. had abused 
him, I l, ‘Ay, like enough: I spoke against his 
Ilo and the porTENToUs CUB never forgives.” 
(Por rson’s Tracts, by Kidd, 1815, pp. 323-4.) 


P. EB. FF. 
Modern Purim (2™ §S. vi. 473, 474.) — The 
remarks of F. Puixorr seem 
throw some light on the accusations brought 
against the Jews of crucifying Christian children. 
What more probable origin could these very 


calculated to | 
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doubtful tales have had than the circumstance 
of their having been seen by some of their igno- 
rant neighbours in the act of commemorating 
this feast by erecting a gallows, which from its T 
shape would resemble the cross, from whence 
would be seen a body suspended, which, after 
being loaded with execrations, would ultimately 
be committed to the flames. Any one 
tomed to the curious exaggerations detailed in 
country villages in the present day, will readily 
believe that such a scene as this would soon be 
magnified into the oft-told tale before alluded 
to, and would eagerly be seized hold of by those 
who were on the look out for some pretext for 
obtaining possession of the coveted wealth of the 
persecuted Jews. It is said that the children 
have wooden hammers given them on this festival ; 
probably these were intended to represent the 
gallows of Haman. 

I believe that it is a Portuguese practice to 
hang efligies of Judas and Pontius Pilate on a 
gibbet, and, after belabouring them, making a 
bonfire of them. Perhaps this may owe its origin 
to the Purim, and also the gallows in Punch and 
Judy may be derived from this source. M. G. 


accus- 


which you did me the 


” 


In a note on the above, 
faveur - insert in a late number of “ N. & Q., 
I stated —— Calmet’s account of that fes- 
tival (folio ed. s. v. Purim) that of the two con- 
secutive days, - 14th and 15th, the later was 
solemnised by the Jews of the Provinces. A 
reference, however, to the text (/sther ix. 18, 
19.) will show that the Provincial Jews, having 
avenged themselves on their enemies on the 13th, 
rested on the 14th, while those of the Capital, 
having been granted at Esther's request a sup- 
plementary day of vengeance, did not complete 
the work of retribution for the projected measure 
till the 14th, resting in a similar manner on the 


fifteenth day, which sufficiently accounts for the 


festival extending over two days, viz. 14th and 
15th of Adar; the fast of the thirteenth, which 
does not appear to have formed any part of the 
original solemnity, being a voluntary injunction 
of the Jews to commemorate the preliminary fast 
of Esther. F. Puiwxorr. 

Christmas (2™ §. vi. 499. 532.) — This being a 
Church festival, and one of the highest+rank, its 
commencement and termination must be decided 
by the usage of the Church, and will be thus de- 
termined without any difficulty. Dr. Parr was no 
ag on such questions, and his decision, cited 
by Mepiavus, is absurd and inconsistent. The 
commencement of the great Antiphons, of which 
the first is O Sapientia, is not the beginning of 
Christmas, but of a more immediate and solemn 
preparation for it. These Antiphons are seven in 
number, and are varied each day; the Antiphon 
| O Sapientia being appointed for December 17th 








only. They are thus enumerated by Durandus 
in the thirteenth century, though, as he notices, 
there were two others added in some _ places. 
Pope Pius V. fixed their number at seven, as they 
stand in the Roman Breviary. 

Christmas, then, properly begins at Lauds on 
Christmas Eve, when the Divine Office begins to be 
solemnised as a Double, and refers directly to the 
nativity of our Lord. 
January, the Octave Day of the Epiphany. The 
Christmas holly, however, remains in churches and 
houses till 2nd of February, the Purification of the 
B. Virgin Mary. F. C. H. 


It terminates on 13th of 
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! 
that adopted at the present time. 


The season of Christmas is accurately deter- | 


mined by the period during which the Christmas 
decorations are permitted to remain in churches. 


This extends from Christmas Eve to the Vigil of 


the Purification, unless Septuagesima Sunday 
should fall previously, in which case they are re- 
moved on the preceding Saturday. The anthem, 
O Sapientia, was not, according to the Sarum Use, 
appointed to be sung every day (from Dee. 16th) 
to Christmas. There were seven other Antiphons 
for the following days, of which the commencing 
words were as follows:—O Adonai, O Radix 
Jesse, O Clavis David, O Oriens, O Rex Gen- 
tium, O Emmanuel, O Virgo Virginum. These 
were the Antiphons to Magnificat at vespers; one 
being added for Christmas Eve from Psalm xix. 5. 
W. J. D. 

Clergy called Bricklayers (2 4S. vi. 528.) — 
Your correspondent inquires the origin of this 
term as applied to the clergy of Oxon and Berks. 
Query, may not this be a familiar corruption of 
Rubricklayers, a name employed perhaps to de- 
note their general character for Rubrical exact- 
ness, who not merely Jay down the Liturgical law, 
but obey it ? F. Pamxorr, 


“ Sir Edward Seaward'’s Narrative 
290.) —“ This work was the production of Jane 
Porter’s brother, Dr. William Ogilvie Porter, a 
physician of Bristol. When finished, he wished 
to give it to the world, but was afraid that a 
novel would be deemed a work not exactly in 
keeping with the character of a grave and learned 
physician, and therefore his sister Jane, being 
well known as a writer, undertook the publica- 
tion. *‘ Sir Edward's’ adventures had 
been realised in Dr. Porter's own experience, 
and Lady Seaward was the portraiture of a young 
lady to whom the doctor was particularly at- 
tached. He had spent many years of early life at 
sea, as surgeon on board a man-of-war, and 
amongst other episodes had been wrecked, and 
lived some time on a desolate island. Most 
thoughtful men in their early days have some 
bright object of excellence to be attained, and he 
had dreamed of the high capabilities of woman 
under a different training and moral culture to 


(2™ S. vi. 


Some of 
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He had twice 
unsuccessfully attempted to carry out his views, 
but in the third instance was successful. lis 
pupil (and his ward) was an orphan girl of ex- 
quisite temper and capabilities, and he spared no 
pains in her mental and moral education. She 
became all he could desire, but when just of age 
died of consumption,—a severe blow from which 
the doctor never recovered. This young lady, 
Eliza Clark, was his Lady Seaward.” 

The above is extracted from the “ Notices to 
Correspondents” of No. 720. of the London 
Journal, and is contributed to that publication 
by “ Amicus,” who states that he has a formal 
acknowledgment written by Jane Porter, in 
which she declares that her brother was the sole 
author, and accounts for the sum of money re- 
ceived for the copyright. J. Ditton. 


Adriaan van Utrecht (2 8, v.15.) — 

“This painter, Adriaan van Utrecht, was born at Ant- 
werp in 1599, and died in 1651. He especially excelied 
in painting fruit, and all kinds of living and dead animals, 
particularly birds. On his travels through France, Ger- 
many and Italy, van Utrecht everywhere was received 
with regard, and his artistical talent greatly valued. 
Amongst his admirers the King of Spain chietly appraised 
the merits of his pencil.”— Translated from Algemeen 
Noodwendiq Woordenboek der Zamenieving, te Amsterdam, 
bij Gebroeders Dicderichs, 1831-1858, Part 25, p. 3970. 
col. , a 

J. H. van Lenner. 

Zey st. 


_ Lareove rs jor Me ddlers #3 (2 ’ S. vi 481.) —-I 
have often heard this quoted, as H. B. remarks, 
over a dish of medlars; but I believe it has 
nothing to do with the fruit, or with Mr. Forby's 
“instrument of chastisement,” however much 
meddlers may deserve a stick laid over their backs. 
In my interleaved copy of the Vocalulary of East 
Anglia, I have made the following entry : — 

“ Layer-over. — Forby has here mistaken the form and 
sense of this term. It is properly /are-orer, from the 
Saxon hkepe, hence O. E. lare, lore, learning, and is a 
transposition of an English word corresponding to the 
German ober-lehrer, signifying a teacher, corrector, or 
master over those who are continually meddling with 
what they ought not.” 

It thus furnishes a parallel to the two similar 
instances of transposition given by Mr. Watters 
in the opening article ot the Number in which 
the Query occurs. E. S. Tayror. 

Ormesby St. Margaret, Norfolk. 


Wary-angle : Old English Name of the Butcher- 
bird, or Pie gritche (2™ §. vi. 504.) — This is 
from German literally “ worrying 
angel,” otherwise “ destroying angel,” —a name 
given by the Germans to several different beasts 
and birds ot prey. The word worry still retains 
in Scotland the meaning, “to strangle,” “to kill.” 
In The House that Jack Built we have “ the dog 
that worried the cat,” IL. fF. b. 
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Stocks and Chambers of Little Ease (2"¢ S. vi. 
345.) — There is at Walton-on-the-Hill, about 
three miles from the Liverpool Exchange, on the 
Preston road, an iron stocks. It is close to the 
churchyard wail, and within the last two years a 
person was confined there by order of the local 
magistrates of the district ; I do not remember for 
what offence. 

On Everton Brow, Liverpool, near the Original 
Toffy Shop, is a small sugar-loaf-formed building 
that was used as a place of confinement for of- 


fenders, and is exactly formed as the prisons of 


“little ease” mentioned by Mr. Davip Gam. At 
the Old Swan, about three miles from Liverpool, 
on the St. Helen’s road, is another ; and at Hale, 
about ten miles from Liverpool, near the Lanca- 
shire shore, there is a third. None of these, how- 
ever, have been used in the recollection of anyone 


living. S. R. 


Mat rials of Fore's 6s Book of Martyrs” (2 1S. 
vi. 478.) — Much information on this subject will 


be found in the Edinburgh Review, No. CLXXILI. 
art. 6. Henry llurn. 





“Firecellanercit 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


‘ Froissart. E’tude Littéraire X1V™e Siecle, par 


M. Kervyn de Lettenhove 2 vols. 12°. Paris, A. Du- 





There are few writers within the whole sphere of lite- 





iture wl name is so widelv and so justly popul ir as 
the old chronicler Froissart. He is not the man of on 
untry; | loes not wed himself to any particular 
; nor could you find in his writings thos« 
vmpathies and antipathies which are so characteristic of 
Monstrelet, Olivier de la Marche, or Philippe de Com- 
mines. Froissart, indeed, has been blamed more than 
mee r his want of patriotism. Chivalry, jousts, and 


nationality 


ournaments, such are the only objects of his affection. 


} 
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Wherever deeds of valour are to be performed, you are 

sure to tind him, and whether the dram 
ish, Tros Rutulusve fuat, it is for him 
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‘ ry ttl ent, provided the contest bé hardly 
fought, a it resence of an admiring vy of fair 
Mes rh oissart, politically speaking, is a per- 
fect pt bu the chronicler of the Middle Ages 
ercelience, and the w s observation, 
t ! h as his sens jue, and the 
he throws ov is d ntributed to 

re for him verv great 1 putation. “ Froissart est 

i franc, sincere, naif, qui s'accointe av vous, al 
ourtoisement, aussi amiablement qu’avec les hommes de 
on temps. us l’aviez appelé a vous pour vous instruire ; 
ly charme, il vous réjouit, il vous amuse. Vous voulez 


i faire le compagnon de vos études; il devient celui de 
ine fois que l’on aborde avee lui le tableau 
ent 
ujours les unes aux tres, on v prend un pl sir aussi 
faits histo- 





s et des emprises d’armes qui se succe 


vif que si ce livre n’était pas un recueil a 
riques, mais un roman de chevalerie.” 

Che above quotation is from M. Kervyn de Lettenhove’s 
preface, and it will prove at once that Froissart has met 
in his new biographer with a congenial spirit, a man 


| 
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fully capable of doing credit to the very important task 
which he had undertaken. The E’tude Littéraire, in its 
original form, obtained one of the annual prizes offered by 
the Académie Francoise. Thus encouraged, the author 
again took up his MS., recast and remodelled it, corrected 
a few errors, added an excellent section on Froissart’s lite- 
rary influence, and produced thus a couple of volumes 
which must certainly find their way in the libraries of all 
those who are interested in mediwval lore, 
We can fancy the delight with which M. de Lettenhove 
s off, one cold November morning, on a pilgrimage to 
the various localities connected with the earlv life of his 
favourite historian. But, alas! time, revolutions, and 
other causes, have destroved almost every vestige of the 
where Froissart poring over his work 
recorded the souvenirs of days gone by. A small door, 
now permanently shut, a well, the ruins of an old stair- 
ise, — such are the sole remains that can be traced back 
to the fourteenth century: the house itself is now divided 


parsonage-hous 


into two tenements; the garden is as altered as the house. 
Finally, we had best seek Froissart, not amidst the crum- 
bling ruins and the crabbed old apple-trees of Lestines, 
but in the living pages of his memoirs, and in the capital 
biography of M. Kervyn de Lettenhove. 

Che work divides itself naturally into three distinct 
parts. The first gives us the narrative of the chronicler’s 
life, derived from the mos 
are aware that Froissart’s poems contain a great number 
of details which illustrate his early career. The Espinette 
Amoureuse more especially is full of particulars related 
with much feeling, and the pleasantness of childish recol- 
lections gives additional charm to the poetry. 

Without following Froissart throughout all the inci- 
dents of his busy pilgrimage, we shall merely contine our 


t authentic sources. Our readers 


ittention to two or three debateable points connected 
omposition of his Chronicle. In the first place 
it is quite evident that he began his work at Lestines, in 
, by the advice and with the encouragement of Gui 
rhe poem entitled Le Buisson de Jonece leaves 
no doubt on the subject; and Froissart himself again and 
again repeats in his Chronicle, “ Le Conte Guy de Blois 





me fit faire la noble histoire; .... le bon et souverain 
seigneur .... & la requeste, contemplation et plaisance 
luquel il travailla & cette haulte et noble histoire.” The 
difficulty is to ascertain what order Froissart followed in 
the actual jotting 
of the various parts which compose it, and the sources 

om which he derived the information he turned to such 
account. Here we are reduced to mere conjecture, and 
M. de Lettenhove does not profess to give us any positive 
facts. Most probably the portion first committed to writ- 
ing was the concise sketch of the events which took place 
between the battles of Poitiers and of Cocherel; after- 
wards “un jour serait venu ou Guy de Blois, l’exhortant 

faire remonter ses récits & l’origine méme de la guerre 

» la France et de l’Angleterre, c’est & dire bien avant 
yoque ou avaient commencé ses enquétes, lui aurait 


montré le précieux manuscrit de la chronique de Jean le 


bel, conserve, comme nous l'avons deja dit, au chateau de 
jeaumont.” For the history of the origin of the war 


Froissart makes a constant use of that chronicle; but one 


lown of his souvenirs, the chronology 





can see that he likewise takes for his guide his literary 
patron, and that the Earl of Blois furnishes him with 


( s on the facts, « 
tion by Jean le Bel. When our annalist arrived at the 
portion of his story where he relates the death of Philip- 
pina of Hainault, Guv de Blois was married, and Robert 
of Namur, the uncle of the bride, supplied in his turn 
Froissart with anecdotes and incidents for his Chronicle. 
I'wo MSS. reproducing this early state of the text are 
still extant: the one is preserved at Valenciennes, the 
other at Amiens; but they belonged originally to the li- 


itten dismissed with a bare men- 
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brary of the manor of Beaumont. The Valenciennes MS., | gives a full account of these works, and the copious ex- 
apparently copied in the midst of the fifteenth century, | tracts he subjoins will be found quite sufficient to furnish 
gives a more servile résumé of Jean le bel’s chronicle than | a correct idea of the whole. The MS. containing the 
can be found in any other transcript of Froissart’s works poems originally belonged to Thomas Beauchamp, Earl 
The Amiens MS., “ l'un des plus précieux que nous possé- | of Warwick. After his death it came into the possession 
dions,” seems to have been done for the Count de Chimay, | of his son, as we find from the following memorandum 
| n 1472. M. de Lettenhove is inclined to con- | written on the last leaf: “Ce livre est & Richard le féauls 
1s the original text of the first book, such as Frois- | Conte de Warrewyck.” How subsequently it occuy 
1 it to Guy de Blois n the library of Francis 1. at Fontaineble 
of M. Kervyn de Lettenhove’s book, tt f doubt; it supposed to hav 
yueur, con a very complet er from England by the Princess Mary, 
is an | n; me the wife of Louis XII. In additi 
ntained in this volume, Froissart « 
We know, for 
in rhyme, 
MS. 


irt, but the internal evidence 
phy } ry ] liarit 
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